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TOPICS OF THE DAY: 


Predicting Mr. Taft’s Nomination 


A Rip Van Winkle War Department 
The Great Treasury Deficit 


Echoes of a ‘“‘Social-Equality” Dinner... 
The New Treaty With Japan... . 
Progress of Woman’s Suffrage . . 
Faith-cure for Business Depressicn . 


FOREIGN COMMENT: 


German Penetration Into Russia ...... 
Why We Love France 

Iniquity of British Imperialism 

Limits of Caricature in Germany 

More French for Canada : ‘ 
Why Australia Is so Sparsely Populated .. 718 


SCIENCE AND INVENTION : 


A Battle of Languages 
Psychology and Testimony... 
Water-purification by Electrical Decomposi- 


One Kind of Ghosts 
Our Wandering Eyes : : 
To Dry Plants Without Pressinc .. 


THE RELIGIOUS WORLD: 


Mr. Rockefeller, Jr., on Tainted Riches . 
Wanted: A New Religious Discipline... . 
How the French Church Manages .. 

City Evangelism Solved 

Shrinkage of English Methodism. . 


LETTERS AND ART: 
The President’s Impetus to the Study of 


Caustic Comments on Copyright 

A Belated Romantic 

The Tolstoy ‘‘ Jubilee” as a Comedy of Errors 729 
Arnold’s Hold on Immortality 


MISCELLANEOUS 
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Midland Railway EUROPE 





THE BEST ROUTE IN THE 


OLD COUNTRY FOR (4) om 
FORTABLE TRAVEL AN 
(2) PICTURESQUE SCENERY 


CORRIDOR EXPRESSES 
LIVERPOOL, MANCHESTER, 
LONDON (St. Pancras) 
AND PRINCIPAL TOWNS AND 
HOLIDAY RESORTS IN GREAT 
BRITAIN and the NORTH 
OF IRELAND 











and 





Send stamp for set of pictorial Fost Cards. 
Apply for Guides, Timetables. 
to T. Cook & Son, 245 and 1200 Broadway, ‘Sa 


Fifth Ave., and 649 Madison Ave., and for 


Parcel freight arrangements to all parts of 
Great Britain to Messrs. Thos. Meadows & 
Co., 81 New St., N. Y., or to Midland Rail- 


way, Derby, England. 
W. GUY GRANET, Genera) Manager. 


COLYER TONS 


(AWAY = FROM -THE-USUAL ) 
JAPAN, TRANS-SIBERIA 


EUROPE by Motor Car 


and Train de Laxe 
ROUND TH WORLD 
424 Boylston K csicay 





psaoied 





GREEGE—DALMATIA 


Add the shrines of Greece and the fiords 
of Dalmatia to your summer plans. 

Visit these in our ste am yacht ATHENA, 
the only American yacht in the Mediter- 


ranean available to the American traveler. 


end for special) Cruise Announcement. 
BUREAU _OF UNIVERSITY TRAVEL 


19 Trinity Place, - . Boston 


Robson's Old World Tours 
Two vacancies only in party sailing July 3d, 
via Mediterranean. Send for yr itineraries. 


Mrs. EDW. A. ROB 
8 Warburton “Ave. ‘ - A um: Z 


PROF. EUROP. HIST. sine "tien 


Ttaly to Scot. June to Sept, Few vacanc a Small, 
select. OR. FLICK, Syracuse, N. Y. 








c “opt _ TRAVEL- 


SIXTY 
TOURS 


Tours de Luxe and Shorter Vacation Tours, 
$150 to $1165. _vimited Parties. All Ex- 
penses Include 

SOUTH AMERICA, Grand Tour leaves 
June 20. 

ROUND THE WORLD, Six select 
limited Parties leave this Fall. 


Tours and Tickets Everywhere 


THOS. GOOK & SON 


New York, Boston, Philadelphia, Chicago, 
San Francisco, and 140 Offices Abroad 
Established 1841 
Cook’s Travellers’ Checks Are Good All 
Over the World 





The Finest Experience of a Lifetime 
Sail for England - + June 2% 


Horway - - 7 > 


4 Ita 
be Around the World ‘October é 6 
Illustrated booklets tell more. 
H, W. DUNNING & CO. 
102 Cong’! House, Boston, Mass. 


COPLEY TOURS, $425 


There isa minimum itinerary at a mini- 


oe 














TO EVROPE 
THE IDEAL WAY 
Map and Details free, Parties 


limited to 12. Everything Ideal. 
IDEAL TOURS. 














Box 10554, Pittsburgh, Penna, 
Select private party conduct- 
June 2 ed by President of American 


Trave} Olub, Rev. Gro. ¥. Nason, pastor 
irst Pres. © hurch, WwW ilmington, Del. 
fai, to Scotland. Ten wee Coaching 
Trips. Unique Features, Unusual Oppor- 
tunity. Few Vacancies. 
Select two months” 


EU ROPE Summer Tour, $250 


12 tours at lowest rates from $165 up. British Isles, 
Belgium, ener France, Switzerland, Germany, 
Austria, Turkey, Greece anc ily. For details apply 


NOW. THR TEMPLE TOURS, B. 0. Hox Z 8175, 


Beston, Mass. 








FOURS TO 


ORTHERN EUROPE 


ORTHERN T TOURIST CON CONE’ NY Y 
1% Broadway, N. ¥. 


IN IN WINTER—a travel 

book by a member of 
Parliament. 12mo. Cloth, 75 cents. 
Funk & Wagnalls Company, New York. 














FREE TRIP 
to Orient or Hurope & given to organizer of a 
arty of four, BABCOCK’S EUROPEAN 


‘OUR, 1137 Dean S8t., Brooklyn,N.Y. 





mum price, This is it. Less than this the 
wise will not advise nor the prudent accept. 
There isa point at which economy becomes 
extravagance. Mere cheapness 18 & snare 
ins — bg Sas. 

expensive to 


THE COPLEY TOURS, 19 Trinity Place, Boston 


PRACTICAL EUROPEAN GUIDE 
By M. D. FRAZAR 


$1.00 net ; $1.10 postpaid. 

How to prepare, how to go, where to 
stop, what to see, what to pay. Saves time, 
money. | annoyance. Free prospectus. 

ALL, MAY NARD & CO., 
Boston. 





14 Beacon Street, 








—87 days for #500 to #650. 

J U N Ee Gibraltar, Spain, Italy, 

Switz, Tyrol, Munich, Danube, Vienna, Dresden, 

a Flin, aoe os ati erg, Rhine, Holl., Belg., Fr., Eng., 
Se her tours. l0th season. 


W. A JOHNSON, 917 Madison Ave., Baltimore, Md. 


ARIS OUT OF DOORS 
¥. Berkeley Smith has written 


another delightful book—“‘ Parisians Out 
of Doors.” -‘‘Smith’s book would make 
a wooden Indian part with his cigars. 
—Fred’k Remington. 12mo. Cloth, $1.50. 
Funk & Wagnalls Company, New York 
and London. 


ITALY anv SWITZERLAND 


Restful summer tour de luxe; 67 days $450; no inci- 


dentals: unparalleled concessions; limited, ITALIAN 
TAUGHT FREE by Roman conductor prot. of Italian, 
N. ¥. ohigh schools. Prof. Barberis, 27 W. 96th, N.Y. 

is a summer vaca- 


Interesting : tion in Eespt. Fe ao 


estine, Turkey, Greece. 
it also comfortable and healthful, 














ail June ooklet. 
H.W. DUNNING & CO, 
102 Cong’l House, Koston, Mass, 


SUMMER CAMPS 
Rocky Mountain and Yellowstone Part Park 


Summer Camp for Boys 











Horseback 1} 
heartot the Roce 
Yellowstone Park, 
dances, ranch dile, mou 
tain climbing, fis hing. ae 
Ideal, delightful, beotacts, 
trip for growing boy, Sy. 
pervised by college me: 
Second season begins ails 
A ry for booklet, 

aS, 

y » C, Moore, I LLB, 
ort y Reng Wyo. 


CAMP PEQUOICG 


FOR BOYS 


GREAT CHEBEAGUE ISLAND 


BAY, OFF PORTLAND, MAINE, 
Real ions training under an expert, Yachting, 
7-ton yacht, Athletics, under an experienced coach, 


Swimming taught. Fishing, tents, in the pine w 
overlooking the sea. Booklet, UL. B. FL ISK, bray 


tial Hall (Harvard) Cambridge, Mass, 
ECENT EXPLORATIONS 
“RAN BIECE ERNOs Ns 
flexible BLE Bible-class tex 
book by T. Nicol, D.D. (with map), 50 
cents. Funk & Wagnalls Company, N. Y, 


CAMP KATAHDIN 
In the Maine Woods 


The place to make boys manly. 
References poguined. Seventh season. 


ENRY C. HART 
262B Benefit Street, Providence, R. 1. 


YELLOWSTONE PARK °**Str"* 


OUT 
**The Bryant Way. LS peayener pd summer 
vacation trips. 


‘or ladies and gentlemen, 
Address BRYANT-SPENCE TOURS, 
457-9 Monadnock Blidg., Chicago, 


HE MOST SATISFACTORY RESORT in Can- 


ada. Boating, Fishing, Tennis, Kamons 
Mineral Springs. Write for Reautiful Booklet, 


R. G. Kimpton, Mgr., Abenakis Springs, Que- 









































HITCHCOCK FARM. F real farm in 
a beautiful locality. $10. pecial rates to 
families. Box 115, Pirrsromp, Vr, 




















TheJiterary Digest Classified Columns 








The Cost for Advertisements under this heading is 65 cents per line of six worde 


Minimum, 4 lines 





BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


PATENTS AND ATTORNEYS 





BE YOUR OWN BOSS. Start Mail- 
Order Business at home; devote whole or 
spare time. ye tell you how. Very good 
profit. Everything furnished. No catalog 
outfis oi gate vg For ‘Starter,’ free 
articulars, write D. KRUEGER GO., 155 


Washington St., Chicago, 


~ WOULD D like to hear from owner having 
good paying business for sale; not particu- 
lar about location; please give price, reason 
for selling and state when possession can 
be had. L. DARBYSHIRE 
6, Rochester, N.Y. 








Unusual 1 opportunity for an active young 
man— $7,000. ill buy the controlling in- 
terest in a dividend paying manufacturing 


plant. Address BOX 134, LITERARY DIGEST. 





We offer to conservative investors, $20,000 
first lien 8% guaranteed preferred stock. 


Strictest investigation invited. The Bear 
Creek Angora Goat Oo., Silver City, N.Mex. 


BONDS, MORTGAGES, Etc. 


WANTED 








FIVE AND SiX PER OENT NET. 
ON FIRST MORTGA AGES ON CITY PROP- 
ERTY AND FARM LANDS. We would 
like to represent several large estates in 
making these loans. rincipal an nter- 
est guaranteed by a firm of unquestionable 
responsibility. No loans made for over 6 
pe r cent. of the real value of the property, 
e ferences: Any Bank, Corporation or 
Firm in Memphis, Tenn. Address, 
GOOD) DMAN BROS., 
ON 
MEMPHIS, TENN. 


Our booklet ‘‘We’re Right On The 
Ground ” and list of First Mortgage Farm 
Loans in amounts from #200 up netting six 
per < cent. wil) be mailed free to prospective 

nve ae: s upon request. : ander 
Box ’ Grand Forks, N. D. or Security 
Bank Bids, Minneapolis, Minn. 











=r registered first mortgage railw: ay bonds, 
New construction in Worrall in territory, 
tributary to Seattle. For full information 
address P.O, Box 1572, Seattle, Washington. 


PATENTS SECURED or fee returned. 
Send sketch for free report as to 7 TO 
ability. GUIDE BOOK and WHAT 

. with valuable List of yHAT 70 
Wonken sent free. ONE MILLION DOL- 
LARS offered for one invention; $16,000 for 
others. Patents secured by us advertised 
free in_World’s Progress; sample free. 
Evans Wilkens & Oo., 849 **F,"" Washington. 


PATENTS that PROTECT—Our three 
ks for a ‘re on racy of six 
cents Stamps. R. S L. 
Rooms 18 t to? 28 “Pacific Bldg.. 
Washington. Established 1869. 





HELP AND SITUATIONS 
WANTED 





Wanted—Salesman, broker or promoter 
who can handle $100,000 six per cent, first 
mortgage gold bonds, issued against prop- 
erty valued at six times the amount of bond 
issue. Bonds are issued by a Two Million 
Dollar Company and are first class in every 
respect. Exceptionally favorable arrange- 
ments will be made with party who can 
demonstrate ability to hand oe = same 

"BON mptiy and effectively. Add 
ONDS, Care NELSON ‘CHESMAN *& Co., 

St. Louis, Mo. 








PHOTOGRAPHY 


FILMS DEVELOPED, 10 cents per roll, 
all sizes. Velox prints, Brownies, 3c; Bix 
3%, 3MxdM, 4e; 4x5, 3.0, be. Send us two neg- 
atives and we will rint them without 
charge as a sample of our work; we are 
specialists and give better results than ry 
have had. COLE & CO., Asbury Park, N. J 

8x10 ENLARGEMENTS 50c. 
from any size film, 3 for $1.00. We make 
a specialty of developing and printing f from 
films. STON FILM DEVELOPING CO. 
333 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 











WANTED 
MEN AND WOMEN 
of good ability and strong personal- 
ity to represent Dodd, Mead & Co. 
in all parts of the United States. 
a 2eS scauized. Addres 
ODD, MEAD & CO.,New York City 


TEACHERS WANTED. For California, 
Arizona and Nevada. High school $90 to $300. 
Grades $70 to $180. yrite at once ioe free 
information to The Co-operutiy e Teachers’ 
Ass'n, 521San Fernando Bldg., Los Angeles, 
Cal., and Pacific Bldg., San Francisco. 








‘EXPERT Photo. Finishing promptly by 
mail. Highest grade work, _prices reason- 
able, enlargements and copies a specialty. 
Splendid agency proposition for ladies or 
gentlemen. 2cts. for particulars. Robt. L. 
Johnston, 12 No. Main St., Wilkes-Barre,Pa. 


EDUCATIONAL 





I wish to asce rtain, how many people 
would feel interested in a Greek edition of 
PALASTRA, a system to read, write and 
to speak Latin (Gree ?), in some twenty 
pamphlets at 25 cents; soon out. Account 
to be given here. Address: 
ARCADIUS AVELLANUS 
1712 [2 Spring ¢ Garden Street, Philadelphia. 


OFFICE EQUIPMENT 


“THE SUN TYPEWRITER marks an 
epoch in the writing machine business; 
high value, low price. If you do not know 
about it, write for information and trial 
offer. SUN TYPEWRITER CO. , 

817 Broadway, New York City. 








LITERARY ASSISTANCE 
MSS. BOOKS WANTED. Works of new 


authors solicited. All sorts literary assist- 
ance; revision orations, lectures 


Literary Bureau, 803 Adelphi St, Brooklyn. 
FOR PERSONAL USE 


TO THOSE HARD OF HEARING. An 
efficient Aid sent for trial. No expense, no 
risk, no contract, no money unless devise 


be kept. Address C. B. Tiemann & Oo., 
107 Park Row, New York 


<a MUSICAL 

















AUTOMOBILES AND 
SPORTING GOODS 


BARGAINS NEW AND SECOND HAND 

OBILE at 30% to 75% reduction. 

We ewe al al constantly on hand, 

American can Foreign,and every automobile 
we se}) we absolutely guarantee, Weare the 
largest dealers in the world in new and 
second hand automobiles, and receive first 
call from manufacturers and individuals 
wishing to realize quickly. We save you 
money on tires, apparel and supplies. Send 
for latest price list of new and second hand 


automobiles and new supply catalog number 
126. S RE 


GOMPAN 1 Eooad way, New York; 
1882 Michigan Avenue, Chicago, IIl 


FOR THE HOME 


THE NAIAD FILTER, new in principle, 
unequaled efficiency, germ-proof, moderate 
cost. Write for interesting Bookiet on Pure 
Water and our free trial offer. THE NAIAD 
FILTER CoO., 625 Sudbury Bldg.. Boston. 


POST CARDS 


LATEST POST CARD NOVELTY. 

Election Candidates. Nothing else like 
it. Just copyrighted. Great seller. Going 
like hot cakes in every election district. 
Intense interest in the two candidates Taft 
or Bryan. You turn the card and take your 
choice. The timeliest and catchiest picture 

vostal. W. rite today. $1.00 per hundred. 
Kend ten cents instampsforsixsamplecards. 
care M. Hall, 648 6th Ave., N. Y. City 


PUBLISH your own Post Cards, From 
Photographs, Designs, Sketches. Your 
name as yublisher. Write for samples and 

rices, uy direct from manufacturers 

ress of BROOKS & PORTER, : 
153 to 155 Lafayette St., New York City. 


— MATERIALS ~ 

















E. L., 











JOIN Mullen’s Music Lovers’ Club. _ $1.00 
keeps you supplied | for. one year with latest 
song hits. Sent co.” for par- 
ticulars. MULLEN MUSIC 

336 West 145th St. Hew York. 


E INNER-B a 
STEEL CONCHETE REINFORCING BAR 


is the latest and best. Circular on request. 
A. PRIDDLE, PATENTEE 
Sau Francisco, Cal. 


Our readers are asked to mention THE LITERARY DIGEST When writing to advertisers, 








THE LITERARY DIGEST 


























ARE YOU THINKING OF és 


Building a Home? | 


By H. W. DESMOND and H. W. FROHNE 
of The Architectural Record 

















Net, $1.80, postage, 22c. extra. 








This is the one indispensable book. — [t tells 
of the architect, his duties, what he does, why 
he does it, and of his relations to the builder, 
It tells of the builder and of his duties ; of 
materials and methods of construction, 


Size6x9. 200 pages. 100 illustrations. | 
| 


details of equipment, drainage, plumbing, 
heating, ventilating, decoration, furnishing, 
etc., etc. 

Fully illustrated with 100 fine half-tones 
—valuable and suggestive interiors and 


exteriors, plans drawn to scale. Through- 





out the book is practical and not theoretical. 


Send for circular. 


MAKE YOUR MONEY | | 
BM} | WORK AS HARD AS } | 
. — WORK YOURSELF ) 








}--— 








The Baker & Taylor Co. 
Union Square, New York 





























BIG BARGAINS az 
_IN BOOKS Gy) 


FREE 00 readers of THE LITERARY Dicest ; 

































































































“os, sell books at prices which can- 8 This remarkable little book is so absolutely new in its 4 
have more than a million books in idea and so quaint and interesting in its printing, and " 
itis ato a od alot wounds its hammer hits every pail so squarely on the head q 
- re) oks a e other. e Q . ~ Me bs 

Meade to tee lence eceemiion char eee that we couldn't resist buying our first copy; then we C 

can afford to sell our “Overs” at prices equall ’ . . ep i 

low. ‘ peal x, ore. Sg nay aS nang ma uses bought a hundred copies to give to business friends ; 

Pigrel, Biography and Literate, oent om roqeete then we bought out the whole edition. Now wehave 3 ) 
: TABARD INN BOOK CO. 1°79,cheninns Street copies to spare and while they last you can have one a 
és for the asking. ‘There is no charge. Send in your "i 
; THE BABYLONIAN name and address. The book will be sent to you a 
" TALMUD by return mail. Address: i! 
6 
h {| Complete in 10 volumes, Cloth, Half or Full Morocco ‘i, 
ee ee nee Seco The Secretary, JAMAICA ESTATES, 334 Fifth Ave., New York 4 
us BY tf 
ou Dr.MICH AEL L. RODKIN SON NOTE.—Of course this offer holds ood only while 4 
er (The only translation in the world.) the edition lasts. You can't afford to delay. : 
LE 7 Send for Prospectus. 

} {| 7" 778 Colonial Bldy., Boston, Man. ls a 
= q iv) 08) in, . 
le, Always THE Always By KING A NEWSPAP ER” 
. A at shou rea ever. one w o aim 
‘ TRAVEL | RIGHT OFFI CE BRIGHT Keep abreast, of ‘the times. Discloses \ntonsely in. 








teresting activities that go on right under your eyes 





without your seeing them. Also answers 
would-be journalists and advertisin, writers ask, 































































FUNK & WAGNALLS (f 
Chapters ” “ ’ bi) 
4 ORTH GERMAN STANDARD Many guenoten Sri agree pe i 
tke LLOYD sellers. $1.00. By mail, $1.62. AY DOO i 
ins sedeticriaeniniis DI CTI ON ARY HENRY HOLT & 0O., 84 West 88rd Street, NEW YORK iH 
ict. Ai 
Taft ¥ 
Man 
out June 27 to July 25 AUTHORS.) Manwctit, sccoptable tor 
ae Rates Just Right Si ze ing, will be publisued, marketed and demonstrated at 
— and Particu- forY D OUR expense. Careful readings necessary, NO charge 
ity lars Apply Al or your esk Remuneration according to required capital investment. 
ways + 9 Always The ROXBURGH PUB. Co. (INC. 
ron OELRICHS & CO, BRIEF 194 In., 2 In, thick HANDY BOSTON, = 7‘ i » MASS 
faut 5 Broadway, New York THE LIF AE 
and or any local agent. PRICE: Cloth, leather oes $2.50; with Thumb Index $3.00 sonality nme ‘oe ‘ly Winans oo tre, cla, 
Full Leather, $4.00; with Thumb index, $4.60 : } . 
os i , 35 pages, illustrated. $2.50 net. Funk & Wagaalls 
City. By S. S. “Grosser Korfuerst’ FTE! SEE IBICLIE BE E AEST D mpany, Pubs., New Y: the 
D'ninitert setomary, 654 orm, Velie 134 hutrtionn 10 
a ° Ab d > Don’t forget ‘* The Trav- complete inden arin aren ee 
SB Going FO@C ¢ elers’ Handbook.” It By Far the Best Office Dictionary {| DO YOU KNOW ®™ '0, sand, at 
B has been newly revised and enlarged, and contains | EXCLUSIVELY capitalizes only such words as require capitals ~~ ease, self-possessed 
nest. all the information desired by the tourist. 12mo, cloth, $1.00. | EXCLUSIVELY Suppifes ‘propositions ever 3,000) and whicenad HOW TO os strong, ee speak oes 
FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY ff | rxouvsvacy diz sitcfar aa, orp work tie T PUBLIC By Granille 
New York City, N. Y. \ EXCLUSIVELY Indleaten the, digerence between ComPouKD WonDE SPEAK IN PUBLIC Kleiser. 
EXOLUGIVELY contsine thosends of NEW WoRDesed arrEnDrs $1.25 net; by mail, $1.40. Complete course of study 



































, (so lessons) FREE, Funk & Wacnaris Com- 
CLARK’S 40 TOURS TO EUROPE | Fone & Wass Conpanr, 44-60 East 290 Sracer, New Your J | PANYs 44-62 East agri Streety New York City 


FRANK C, CLARK, Times Bldg., New York 
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Get the Best Work 22>) Save's th Pric 








THE HANDIEST, THE MOST AUTHORITATIVE, THE NEWEST 














THE OPEN EMINENT, 

DOOR TO BIBLE The Forth= SPECIALIZED 

SCHOLARSHIP coming SCHOLARSHIP 

Ifa Bible student wishes to & aap aod or gat meter 

: “a glee yreparing this work w 

know the, oe he to select cor:petent men = 

wishes to get the best of sie tae f ig articles that 
sf a.) a were to be its back 3 

modern scholarship about For instance, the article on 


its people and places, its 
events and incidents, its 


geography and history, its 


truest and sanest study of 


to-day the great Revelation, 


life and customs, its litera- asked to write this artic) 

ture and its religion—if he he devout and cased 
a ge tag eg ge ae a ds gl “~ careful 
him in the light of the sig oe ee Oe nit 








which it. discloses through After publication the price invariably will be $6.00. You article on His life, | Dr. 

eda = “ “ Ts. 2nney’s article on *‘ Jesus 
mo ete ag 0 We Pag lee get it for $4.00 by ordering now. No money Christ” leaves nothing to |p 
time, he will And all the need be paid til) the w rork is published. We will chen tage Page Dongen — 

test, thentic inf - >» . a Ge ; e 

a the money if the work is not in every way satisfactory ner have been assigned all 

to you when you see it in your home. We want your the subjects for this 
sili ORDER NOW, so that we can print a large edition and 
DARD BIBLE give you the benefit of its low cost. Sign blank below. SVARPARS Oe 
DICTIONARY DICTIONARY 





“Jesus Christ.’’ Confess. 


edly, it was not any one or 


every one who could be 


s Christ 
was asked to write the 














HIS will) not be the book of one man for 

all men and women who are interested in modern Bible study. To present the 
most authoritative results, the services of many of the most eminent Bible scholars of 
the day were secured, and the fruits of their researches and editorial labors will be found 
reflected on every page of the work, which is a concrete presentation of Bible learning 
as it stands to-day. For the convenience of those who understand only the English Jan- 
guage, the Hebrew proper names have been transliterated, and wherever possible significant 
proper names, both in Hebrew and Greek, have been translated. In addition, In many 














ITS CHIEF CHARACTERISTIC—The chief char- 
acteristic of this work is that it is strictly a dictionary of 
the Bible, and not a volume of speculations about the Bible. 
It is not in any sense a composite book secured by adap- 
tation from other publications, but contains first-hand 
material especially written for it. It is a work prepared 
by Bible experts of both continents in_ such a way that 
it keeps in touch with the problems of to-day. It has 
been prepared from the standpoint of reverent criticism 
and evangelical faith. It will be found to be a storehouse 


of scriptural information prepared as an evangelical, schol- 
arly, and scientific, yt PQPULAR WORK. 


YOU INCUR cases, the Hebrew and Greek equivalents of terms in com- SIGN BLANK 
NO RISK— mon use, with their literal meanings, have been given, thus [ORDER FORM 
ORDER NOW | adding greatly to the explanatory character of the articles. BELOW 


many men, but the book of many minds for 














(INTENDED FOR—The class of persons for which the 
Dictionary is intended includes: (1) Ministers and espe- 
cially educated laymen who desire a usable book of Bible 
reference with up-to-date information; (2) Intelligent and 
cultured lay workers who wish reliable statements on 
Bible subjects ; (3) The Theologica) student ; (4) The Super- 
intendent of the Sunday-school, and teachers associated with 
him; (5) The members of the Adult Bible Class ; and (6) The 
general Bible reader, to whom the Bible presents many 


things which need explanation. 











M ECHANICAL EXCELLENCE—The typog- 
raphy, illustrations, maps, and binding will be of a very 
superior character. Its handy size, in one volume, will 
make it especially serviceable. 


ITS EDITORS—No men better fitted to undertake 
such a responsible task could be found in Europe or 
America than Drs. Jacobus and Nourse, of Hartford 
Theological Seminary, and Dr. Zenos, of McCormick 
Theological Seminary. The selection of such eminent, 
catholic-spirited, thoroughly evangelical, and most pains- 
taking Bible scholars has called forth very high praise. 
They have associated with them the very highest Bible 
scholars throughout the world. 

Sign and Return Acceptance Blank [y 




















FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, 44-60 East 23d Street, New York. 


Gentlemen :—Please enroll my name as an advance subscriber for A STANDARD 
BIBLE DICTIONARY at the special price of $4 (regular price for cloth binding, $6). I 


agree to remit the special price when notified that the work is ready for delivery. It 
is understood that if the work is unsatisfactory for any reason, I may return it to you 


within five days, and my remittance wil) be refunded. 


DING. co sedaasuessvatustevbydiesssuavasseleuetstesesss ida ieee seeee 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY 


PREDICTING MR. TAFT’S NOMINATION 


HE campaign has now reached a point where many editors 
feel safe in definitely predicting Secretary Taft’s nomina- 
tion. The most weighty of these prophets is the New York 7%zé- 
une (Rep.), which declares its belief that the Secretary will “enter 
the convention with a majority of the delegates behind him, and 
be nominated on the first ballot.” The Chicago Record-Herald 
(Ind.) records a similar belief prevailing in all quarters, and many 
other papers agree. “It certainly looks that way” to the Topeka 
State Journal (Rep.); and the Rochester Post-E-xpress (Rep.) 
says ‘t has foreseen this result “for a long time.” The Hart- 
ford Courant (Rep.) and the Spokane Sfokesman-Review (Rep.) 
coincide in the same opinion. 
The Trtbune’s prediction is made in the following paragraph. 


After some preliminary remarks it declares: 


“There is, however, no merit in preserving an attitude of uncer- 
tainty when uncertainty has ceased to exist. It is our conviction, 


based on the facts which we have published, and on probabilities 
so strong as to be scarcely distinguishable from facts, that the 


choice of the Republican convention for President of the United 
States has now been determined and that the nomination of Mr. 


Taft has been foreordained. If nothing more than what seems to 
be already in sight should occur between this date and June 16 our 


belief is that Mr. Taft would enter the convention with a secure 
majority of the delegates behind him and be nominated on the first 


ballot—probably by not fewer than 520 votes out of 980. But the 
tide is setting so strongly in his favor that the natural process of 
accretion is likely to increase his majority beyond the dimensions 
now clearly discernible. And we may add, for the benefit of those 
who are conjecturing the result of expected contests, that con- 
trol of the committee on credentials by the Taft forces is already 


absolutely assured.” 


The Boston Transcript, which is in many ways the most weighty 
Republican paper in New England, quotes the New York Avening 
Post as saying that Mr. Taft may have “the comfortable assurance 
that, barring accidents, his nomination for the Presidency is as- 
sured,” and adds that this estimate “is entirely accurate.” Zhe 


Transcript continues : 


“ All the anti-Taft prospects have realy narrowed down to the 
possibility of nominating Roosevelt.” Persons who originally ex- 


pected to defeat Taft by a conservative of the old order still insist, 
with an air of mystery, that Taft is to be eventually displaced by 
his great chief. Their surmise is deserving of some investigation. 
How is Roosevelt’s displacement of Taft to be accomplished ? 
Are the Taft delegates, acknowledged to be in a practical majority, 
to go over to Roosevelt simply because they do not want to nomi- 
nate the man whom they are supposed to favor? Are the allies 
committed to various favorite sons, the only unifying purpose of 


whose whole campaign has been a natural opposition to Roosevelt, 
likely to demand the nomination of Roosevelt himself, because 
they do not like Taft? Does a lack of appetite for half a loaf 
make an invalid want a whole loaf ? The allies may not like Taft, 
but they certainly prefer him to at least one other man in the 
world. There are, besides,.a few genuinely unpledged delegates. 
Perhaps they may become obstreperous, believing that they hold 
the balance of power, and demand Roosevelt as a price of their 
support. This, it may be incidentally remarked, is not in line with 
the motive which has at any stage actuated the unpledged move- 
ment. And yet from only one of these three sources could a Taft- 
displacing movement be derived. Any of these is obviously 
contrary to all reasonable probability. 

“Half the delegates will apparently go to Chicago clearly com- 
mitted to Taft; less than 25 per cent. of the total will be com- 
mitted, by the broadest stretch of courtesy, to all other candi- 
dates combined. The remaining 25 per cent. may represent 
various stages of uncertainty, such as the contested seats and 
the genuinely unpledged. No national committee could decide 
all the election contests against Taft, even if it were so disposed, 
And that body is to-day for Taft. In short, Zhe Evening Post's 
proviso, ‘barring accident ’ aside from the so-called ‘acts of God,’ 
includes no very wide range of possibilities.” 


Turning to the Independent and Democratic press, one finds the 
Kansas City Zzmes ({nd.) declaring that Mr. Taft’s nomination on 
the first ballot “seems absolutely certain.” The Charleston Vews 
and Courier (Dem.) says his choice is “practically assured,” and 
the Louisville Courzer-/ournal (Dem.) believes that “Mr. Taft is 
as sure of the Republican nomination as Mr. Bryan of the Demo- 
cratic nomination,” and the latter it considers a certainty. The 


New York Wor/7d (Ind. Dem.) sizes up the situation thus: 


“The opposition to Judge Taft’s nomination has practically co}- 
lapsed. He has a majority of the delegates already elected. He 
has back of him al) the power, prestige, and popularity of the 
Roosevelt Administration, None of the other candidates has any 
considerable support outside his own State. Most of them can 
count on only acomplimentary vote. None of them could deliver 
his delegates to Hughes or Cannon or Knox or Fairbanks. 

“All four of these opposing candidates are personally friendly to 
Taft. In the end they will prefer his nomination to the alternative 


of Roosevelt’s renomination, knowing that they must take one or 
the other. 


“The sooner they make this position plain the better it will be 
for the country. All of them know that Taft is sure to be nomi- 
nated. All of them should realize that public assurance of his 
nomination would be a great stimulus to prosperity. By removing 
popular uncertainty as to the action of the Republican convention 
they would aid greatly in the restoration of confidence, For if 
Mr. Bryan is as sure of the Democratic nomination as he pretends, 
nothing remains in doubt but the size of Judge Taft’s majority.” 


The Richmond Zimes-Dispatch (Dem.) finds “nothing on the 
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MRS. JOHN A, JOHNSON. 


Republican horizon worth mentioning 
but the candidacy of William 
Taft.” It goes on to declare, however, 
that his political strength is “manufac- 


Howard 


tured” and “hand-made,” and he “per- 
sonally elicits no enthusiasm whatever.” 
It adds: 


“The situation is a curious one. The 
strength of the Taft candidacy, the back- 
bone of the boom, is Roose- 
velt. From the day. when the Secretary 
first emerged as 


Theodore 


a distinct possibility 
to the moment when the ‘ you-must- 
take-Taft-or-me’ ultimatum frightened 
the ‘interests’ into line, Taft has been 
made by Theodore Roosevelt. The Re- 
publicans, left to themselves, might have 
The President 
himself apparently believes this. Good 
authority attaches to him the openly ex- 
prest opinion that if Governor Hughes, 
early in his administration, had declared 


chosen somebody else. 


himself a Roosevelt man, and had runon 
to Washington now and then to consult 











the White House, the Governor might 
now have the nomination clinched. 





MRS. WILLIAM JENNINGS BRYAN. 

“This means that, so far as the party 
system makes possible, Mr. Roosevelt has not merely named his successor, but established 
him. Further, this exercise and demonstration of personal power has been greeted, not 
with indignation, but witn general applause. A Cesar could wish no more.” 


In this connection it is interesting to note that the New York Szz still seems to think 


the “third-term” movement formidable. We quote the following details from its news 
columns: 


“It has been known for several days that Republicans of New York State have taken 
very iittle stock in the Taft boom. William Barnes, Jr., of Albany, has told his friends that 
he wouldn’t be at ali surprized to see the President renominated at Chicago. 

“Ex-Governor Frank S. Black has had frequent conferences with William L. Ward, 
Republican national committeeman for the State, ex-Representative Lucius N. Littauer, 
George W. Aldridge, and others, at which the national situation was discust. At these con- 
ferences it was positively stated that President Roosevelt didn’t want Taft nominated on 
the first bailot at Chicago, and this statement was followed by the assertion that if Taft isn’t 
nominated on the first ballot he won’t be nominated at all, but that it will be Roosevelt. 

“Speaker Cannon, it was declared, has gone over té Roosevelt—to the idea that Roose- 
velt should be renominated—and this explanation for the Speaker’s alleged change of front 
was vouchsafed: ‘The Speaker is a candidate for reelection. He believes Roosevelt for 
President can bring about the election of more Republican Congressmen than Tait or any 
other man. The present House is Republican by only fifty majority, and a change of twenty- 
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six Congressmen would throw the House to the Democrats.’ Ex-Governor Black and his 
friends are urging all Republicans not only in New York but in other States to put in their 


best licks to bring about Taft’s nomination on the first ballot, on the argument that only by 
such a course can Roosevelt’s renomination be prevented and the business interests of the 


country saved from further smash and collapse.” 
According to the Washington correspondent of the New York 777bune, such opinions 
afford the President no little amusement as evidence that in their chagrin some of the enemies 


of his policies are losing “such sagacity as they normally enjoy.” 


A RIP VAN WINKLE WAR DEPARTMENT 


\ | OST people are probably under the impression that the sanitary lessons of the Russo- 
Japanese War were promptly applied to our own Army, just as the example of the 
Dreadnought is being followed by our naval designers. 


Weare told by Maj. Louis L. Seaman, 


however, that instead of making reforms, the department is “in the same prehistoric and 


imbecile state that has characterized it since its inauguration.” 


Major Seaman was with the 


Japanese Army in its marvelous Manchurian campaign, is a life-member of the Japanese 


Red Cross, and wears several decorations 
bestowed by the Mikado. He has also 
had a large experience in the medical 
department of our Army, and was the 
first to bring to America the news of 
the Japanese system of camp sanitation, 
which resulted in the Japanese losing 
only half as many men by disease as by 
bullets, as contrasted with our loss in 
the war with Spain, “when fourteen men 
were needlessly sacrificed to ignorance 


and incompetency for every who 


one 
died on the firing-line or from battle cas- 
ualties.” The Japanese lost 27,168 by dis- 
ease and 58,887 by wounds; our Army 
lost 3,681 by disease and 293 by wounds. 

A bill ‘to In- 
crease the Efficiency of the Medical De- 
partment of our Army” (to quote its 
title), but Dr. Seaman avers in Zhe 
North American Review (May) that it 


misses the crucial point of the whole 


is before Congress 


matter by failing to give the medica 
officer the authority to enforce his de- 


mands. Says the writer: 
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“The lessons of our own dreadful failures in the past, as well as of the brilliant successes 
of the Japanese, seem to have fallen on absolutely deaf ears, and to have been productive 
of no reform. The same antiquated policy of the medical department is upheld in this bill, 
a policy based on the theory that the cure of Cisease, rather than its Arevention, is the duty 
of the medical officer. The phenomenal strides of sanitary science, made since the discovery 
of the microbic origin of disease, have been utterly ignored, and the medical officer, who 
should battle with the foe that in the past has killed eighty out of every hundred that fall 
in war, continues to be relegated to the rear, where his recommendations may be overruled 
by a line officer ignorant of the first principles of the science of sanitation or preventive 
hygiene. The officers of infantry, of cavalry, of engineering, or even of the signal service 
can issue their orders and have them obeyed, altho, together, they represent that part 
of the Army which kills but 20 per cent. of those that die in war; while the medical offi- 
cer, who has to fight a foe that is four times more deadly in its ravages, can not issue a 
single order that will protect the health of the soldier, but can merely make a recom- 
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mendation, which the commanding (line) officer may cast aside at will.” 


Major Seaman goes on in the following passage to compare Secretary Taft’s depart- 
ment to Irving’s famous character who snored away in the Catskills for twenty years: 


“Will nothing ever awaken our authorities from their Rip Van Winkle dream, and arouse 
them to an appreciation of the requirements of the situation? The discovery of the microbic 


origin of disease by Pasteur, Koch, and 
Lister, and the finding of the secret key 
of sanitation, seem to have had no more 
effect in bringing about a reform than 
have our dreadful experiences and loss- 
es in the past, which later events have 
shown to be practically unnecessary. 
The fundamental basis of any effective 
reform must contain a provision conced- 
ing to the medical officer authority in his 
own department, authority, mot fo com- 
mand troops, put to compel obedience 
to sanitary laws in barracks or camps, on 
the march or in bivouac, so they sha)) be 
able to respond to the command of 
others. Until this is done, the medica) 
department will remain what it is to- 
day, a lamentable and deplorable failure, 
and all petty measures passed by Con- 
gress to increase its efficiency will avail 
nothing. Without heed to homes made 
desolate, and to the economic loss of 
valuable lives uselessly sacrificed, that 
might be saved for breadwinners in in- 
dustrial pursuits, America will continue 
its insane policy of preferring pensions 
to prevention. Asa result of our almost 
bloodless conflict with Spain, the rolls of 
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our Pension Office to-day carry the names 
of 24,000 pensioners, Over 19,000 of whom 
are invalids or survivors of the war ; and 
over 18,000 additional claims are now 
pending, altho the total of the Cuban 
army of invasion was only 20,000 men. 
We paid in pensions last year $146,000,- 
ooo, and the appropriation estimated for 
this year has increased to $151,000,000, 
More than half of this monstrous outlay 
could have been saved by an efficient 
medical department. No one is idiotic 
enough to believe that, had our home 
camps been under the supervision of the 
New York Board of Health, such dis- 
graceful records of sickness and mor- 
tality would have resulted. And why? 
Simply because that Board would have 
had the power to enforce the sanitation 
that would have kept the men in a con- 
dition of vigorous health,...... 

“One stands aghast at the apathy of 
the Government when it is considered 
that the medical department fights the 
foe that kills the 80 per cent. of the vic- 
tims of war, and that if invested with 
proper authority the department might 
save four-fifths of this dreadful loss, 
both in lives and in pensions....... 

“If the slaughter of soldiers must go 
on, let our men be killed legitimately on the firing-line, fighting for the stake at issue, not 
dropt by the wayside through preventable disease, 14 to 1, as they were in the Spanish- 
American war. It is for the fourteen who are uselessly sacrificed, not for the one who falls 
gallantly fighting, that this reform is demanded.” 
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THE GREAT TREASURY DEFICIT 


HE Republican party is warned by one of its own leading organs, the St. Louis G/ode- 
Democrat, that the present “deficit at the beginning of a Presidential canvass is 


” 


an awkward thing, If we are 
to believe a still higher Republican authority, however, Chairman Tawney, of the House 


Appropriations Committee, the signs are for a steady deterioration. 
’ g y 


” altho it believes “the signs are for a steady improvement.” 


At the end of April 
the Treasury showed a deficit of over $50,000,000, as compared with a surplus of over $55,- 
By the end of June, when the 
fiscal year ends, Mr. Tawney predicts that the deficit will reach $60,000,000 or $65,000,000, 
as contrasted with a surplus of $87,000,000 on June 30, 1907, a difference of $150,000,000. 
And as if this were not enough, Mr. Tawney declares there will be an “almost certain deficit 


000,000 a year before, making a difference of $105,000,000, 
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of not less than $150,000,000 at the end of the 
next fiscal year.” 


This big balance on the wrong side of the 








ledger is attributed partly to the falling off in npPaare 

revenues, caused by the hard times, and partly 50.000.000 
to the increased government expenditures. 

The government expenses for April, 1908, for 40.000.000 


example, were nearly $12,000,000 in excess of 
its expenses for the same month of 1907. Not 
a few papers regard this increase as extrava- 
gance. Thus the New York G/ode (Rep.) says: 


30.000.000 
20.000,000 


: 10.000.000 
“We have set up the most extravagant gov- 


ernment the world has ever known, and year 
by year we are making it more extravagant. 
It is unpopular to talk economy—it is held to 
indicate smallness of mind. Is not this the 
richest country in the world? Can’t we af- 
ford to have what we want when we want it? 
The older generation thought that one of the 
prime objects of administration was to keep 


ZERO 
10.000.000 
20.000.000) 


30.000.000 





é ‘ : 4-0.000.000 
expenditures down. Parties and public men 
boasted of what is now sneered at as cheese- 50.000.000 
paring. Now the man who opposes appro- 
priations, instead of gaining popular applause, 60,000.000 
is likely to find himself considered a narrow 
minded old fogy who is out of place in a gen- 70.000.000 


erous age. 
“The Administration of President Roose- 
velt is the most expensive this country has ever 
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known during a time of peace. In every de- 
partment of the Government there has been 
an increase of distribution—in most cases an 
increase relatively larger than our increase in 
wealth and population. The President has 
been an industrious writer of state papers. 


ONE YEAR’S 


He has bombarded 
Congress with messages general and messages special. 
touched on almost every subject of mundane concern, 


He has 
Yet one 
looks in vain through the volumes of his writing to discover any 
more than perfunctory advice to keep expenditures down. He 
has been an adviser of new appropriations all along the line. 
No President in our history has shown a smaller development of 
the economy sense. He has many times shown extreme impa- 
tience when it was suggested that while a particular thing might 
be good, perhaps the Government could not afford it. He has 
enlarged on how mean it was for an opulent country to tighten 
its purse-strings. ...... 









i las ob tates 


T__sho> 








TREASURY RECORD 

On April 30, 1907, the Treasury showed a 
surplus of $56,475,751; on April 30, 1908, it 
showed a deficit of $51,644,614. 
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“Explaining by those responsible will do 
nogood. No one will notice the defense 
that the money went for good objects. The 
Taft Administration may find itself embar. 
rassed as was the second Cleveland Adminis. 
tration when the Supreme Court invalidated 
the income tax. Moreover, the country ex- 
pects a revision of the tariff next year, and by 
revision it means smaller duties, with, in all 
probability, a smaller revenue. This Cop. 
gress is doing what it can to block tariff re. 
vision, not merely directly by refusing to act 
but indirectly by doing what it can to create : 
financial condition that will make revision next 
year extremely difficult. Nor can one ignore 
the possible injury to business if next year the 
Government is out of funds and is compelled 
to borrow to meet running expenses. From 
whatever aspect the matter is viewed the con- 
tempt for the budget shown by the present Con- 
gress is calculated to arouse apprehension.” 


Governmental extravagance is fatally easy in 
a country like ours, remarks the New Orleans 
Times-Democrat (Dem.), but when the people 
finally awaken to arealization of it the politi- 
cians will regret too late. In its own words: 


“It appears to be a paradox to say that de- 
mocracy is spendthrift, for one would think 
that excessive care, rather than excessive free- 
dom, would characterize the people in the use 
of their own hoards. The explanation is 
found in the old adage, ‘ Everybody’s business 
is nobody’s business.’ Not only does the ag- 
gregate outgo look insignificant when calcu- 


lated per capita, but so large a part of the taxation is indirect 
as to preclude the average taxpayer from knowing what he has 


to give.” 


ECHOES OF A “SOCIAL-EQUALITY” 


DINNER 


UT of his place, says the Nashville Banner, the negro is 


“dynamite on a runaway wagon.” 


This phrase illuminates 


the comment of many Southern papers on the “mixt” banquet held 
recently under the auspices of the Cosmopolitan Society of Greater 
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HOW MISSISS!PPI IS FOR TAFT. 


Lianuza in the Chicago /nfer Ocean, 
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WAS BUSY LAST WEEK. 
—Wilder in the Chicago Record-Herald. 


ASSIMILATOR. 





























FRIGHTENED AT HIS OWN HANDIWORK. 


—Blessington in the Houston Pos¢. 
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HAUNTED. 
— Harding in the Brooklyn Zag/e. 


CAMPAIGN-FUND PUBLICITY IN CARTOON. 


New York. The banqueters, numbering about a hundred in all, 
were cultivated negroes and whites, men and women, whose object 
in meeting was the serious discussion of certain racial and socio- 
logical problems. ‘The spirit of human brotherhood and the evils 
of caste were emphasized by the various speakers, chief among 
whom were Mr. Oswald Garrison Villard, editor of Zhe Evening 
Post, and Mr. Hamilton Holt, managing editor of The Jndepend- 
ent. As Mr. Holt has been widely misquoted as advocating inter- 
racial marriages on this occasion we quote his own words to a 
reporter explaining what his actual reference to the subject was: 


“TI said in my speech that there were four ways of dealing with 
the race problem. Those ways were extermination, deportation, 
assimilation, and education. The first two, I remarked, were im- 
possible. 1 said that intermarriage, 1f it were between white men 
and colored women and not between colored men and white women, 


would bleach the race, but I rejected this as a proper solution. I 
then laid stress upon the education of the negro race as the best 
means of dealing with the problem.” 


Nothing in recent years has so stirred the white people of the 
United States, asserts the Atlanta /ourna/, as this “social-equal- 
ity” dinner. While this statement is probably more sweeping than 
the facts would warrant, and while much of the indignation which 
did find expression was undoubtedly due to the “ yellow ” tone given 
to the incident by some of the New York papers—many of these 
accounts, according to Mr. Villard, being “malicious and false” 
-—there remains ample evidence that the idea of social equality be- 
tween the races is not popular with the white press. Yet as the 
Rev. Madison C. Peters remarks, “it is worthy of note that America 
is the only country on the globe where to-day blacks and whites 
eating together would make a sensation.” 

Many of the leading spirits of the Cosmopolitan Society are 
Socialists, a fact which leads the New York 77es to pillory the 
much-ciscust dinner as “an exhibition of Socialism in its naked- 
ness.” In the course of an editorial which is widely quoted in the 


South The Times goes on to say: 


“This particu’ar banquet, we think, provoking as it must the 


public disgust and indignation, will serve to call the attention of 
the community to certain forces of evil that have been rather 
actively at work of late, and will, if we mistake not, tend in a 
marked degree to check and destroy them through the odious ex- 
hibition now made of what they really mean. ...... 

“The establishment of a race ‘equality’ and the intermarriage of 
whites with blacks are forbidden by an instinctive, prevailing, and 
unconquerable resolve and condition of mind. Prejudice is not 
the name for it, since the thing is not a matter to be judged, but a 
matter as to which belief and conviction are innate. That belief 
and that conviction are so nearly universal as to be quite beyond 
the possibility of change; their universality and their depth are so 
attested by the facts of human experience that to call them in ques- 
tion is everywhere felt to be a public affront. 

“In the North we may be said to have no negro question, but 
there is a negro question in the South, and it would be well-nigh 
impossible to do the negroes of the South a greater injury than 
was done by these flabby-minded persons who assembled in New 
York City on Monday to talk about and to exemplify the social 
‘equality’ of the races. The wise friends of the negro race, those 
high-minded and philanthropic men who have given of their time, 
their thought, and.their substance for its welfare and advancement, 
will be appalled by this performance. In the South it will be dis- 
cust with a degree of passion and resentment that must inevitably 
intensify existing differences and retard works of beneficence 
undertaken in behalf of the negroes. ...... 

“Out of.the many evils springing from this most unwise and 
unnatural venture for the further spread of Socialism there will 
emerge, as we have said, the corrective influence. That will be 
salutary, and it is the only good thing we discern in the escapade.” 

The Charleston Vews and Courier finds a warning for the South 
in the fact that Mr. Villard and Mr. Holt and the papers which 
they represent “have been very earnest supporters of the Ogden 
Movement for the education of the South.” 

While a few Southern papers, like ex-Governor James K. Varda- 
man’s organ, Zhe /ssue (Jackson, Miss.), are guilty of vulgarity as 
well as virulence in their remarks on the incident, most of the 
comment is serious and dignified even where most impassioned. 
Colonel Watterson’s Louisville Courzer-Journal thinks that “the 


disastrous etfect of such a dinner can not be estimated”; and 
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Senator Tillman says that the incident, while trivial in itself, 
“marks the rapid progress we are making toward the inevitable 
catastrophe.” The experiment is “demoralizing and dangerous,” 
says the Baltimort Sy», while The News of the same Southem 
city predicts that the South “will dismiss the performance in New 
York with the contemptuous indifference it deserves.” “The law 
of gravitation is not in danger, and neither are the socio-racial in- 
stitutions of the South or the United States,” reassuringly remarks 
the Charlotte (N. C.) Odserver. The Chronicée of the same city 
states that in nearly al) the colored churches of Richmond, Va., 
the negro preachers, taking the New York banquet as their text, 
“preached strongly against equality.” “Which shows,” adds Zhe 
Chronicle naively, “that the Richmond negro preachers have more 


sense than some white people in New York.” According to a 


Richmond dispatch to the Philadelphia Ledger, reputable negroes 
throughout the South feel that the Cosmopolitan Society’s dinner 
will check their advancement by aggravating race feeling. 

“The people of the South will never abate one jot or tittle of 
their demand for race purity and race separation, no matter !what 
fanatical men and women in other sections may do or say,” remarks 
the Montgomery 4 @ver/7ser, and the Mobile Reg7s/erv asserts that 
“the white people of the South do not intend to recognize that any 
equality is possible.” The civilization of the South, says the 
Baltimore Sz, “ depends upon its uncompromising attitude against 
recognition of the negroes’ equality in a social way.” The New 
Orleans 7¥mwes-Dewmocrat maintains that ultimately the North wi]] 


have to follow the example of the South in dealing with its growing 
negro problem. To quote: 


“We of the South are fully capable of solving the problem satis- 
factorily and have no fear that we will not solve it right. We have 
made marked progress on the right road of late, with the result of 
a steadily improving peacefulness, absence of race hatred, and ad- 
vance in the materia), educational, and mora) condition of the 
negroes. They are better off in the South than they have ever 
been before and better educated, and there has been a marked im- 
provement in their moral condition, altho there is much yet to be 
desired in this respect. But this progress and improvement has 
been conducted on the basis of complete opposition to anything 
having the slightest taint of social equality. As the negro has 
improved and advanced, the wall of social separation and segrega- 
tion between the races has been built higher and higher. We have 














A NOXIOUS TROPICAL GROWTH—ALWAYS IN BLOOM. 
— Harding in the Brooklyn Lagée. 
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not only separated them in the hote)s and restaurants, but on the 
railroads, steamboats, and street-cars ; and the tendency is towayg 
their separation in all towns and cities, where certain sections are 
given up to them, ana others kept free of negroes for the Whites 
AONE: 5 -3,- ae 

“Public sentiment in the North is crystallizing in favor of race 


purity and against the miscegenation and mulatto system which 
has brought wreck and ruin wherever it has prevailed. This pub- 


lic sentiment has shown itself in States ard Territories like Cali. 
fornia, Colorado, Arizona, Delaware, Idaho, Indiana, Indian Ter- 


ritory, Nebraska, Oregon, and athers, where the intermarriage of 
whites and negroes is prohibited. In twenty-six Statesand Terri- 
tories, more than half the Union, such laws prevail and, great as is 
the negro vote in a State like Indiana, the Republicans have never 
dared to repea) this Saw. 

“As the tide of negro immigration is toward the Eastern States, 
and as miscegenation is growing there, and asa Consequence racia) 
bitterness and hostility growing with it, it is evident that public 
Opinion will sooner or later see the necessity of taking the same 
action as the Southern, Pacific, and a number of the Western States 
have done and prohibiting the intermarriage of the races; and the 
absurd but no less infamous and dangerous speeches made at the 


Cosmopolitan dinner will hasten that day,” 





THE NEW TREATY WITH JAPAN 


“ | T is an interesting but not significant coincidence,” remarks 

the Washington Star, “that simultaneously with the arrival 
of the battle-ship fleet at San Francisco comes the news that an 
arbitration treaty has been signed between Japan and the United 
States.” Likewise the New York Wor/d finds something emi- 
nently reassuring to the incredulous in the fact that “ barely twenty- 
four hours before the battle-ship fleet entered San Francisco Har- 
bor, Secretary Root and Baron Takahira sat down quietly at a 
table and signed a treaty between the two countries guaranteeing 
to arbitrate all disputes excepting those involving national honor 
and territorial rights.” 

“The signing of the treaty comes like a west wind blowing away 
the fog,” says the New York Lyvening Post; and the Boston 
Herald )velieves that “the treaty wil] protect the underlying friend- 
ship of the two nations from the danger of momentary excitement 
and prejudices.” Zhe ffera¢d remarks further : 














THE GREAT COLONIZING BANYAN-TREE OF THE ORIENT. 
—Rehsein the St, Paul Vews, 


IN NEED OF PRUNING. 
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“These treaties do not make war impossible, but they render 
international conflict less probable. As guarantors of peace they 


will be as effective as battle-ships, and the cost of maintenance 
will be far less than the expense of a great navy. The Japanese 


treaty will simplify the adjudication of disputed relations with the 


United States because it will serve as a check upon the jingo war 


element in either country.” 
Afiyming the belief that back of this official declarationof amity 


there is a solidly cemented compact of friendship between the 


peoples of Japan and the United States, the 
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Scotland, Ireland, Wales, and Sweden. The municipal vote ob- 


tains in two, Iceland and Canada—the former having granted eligi- 


bility to municipal office in 1902, and now the generously inclined 
Government announces a bill for full suffrage; while the latter 
possesses in its nine provinces either municipal or schoo} suffrage, 
or both. The mistaken report has gone broadcast that Denmark 
Destowed municipal suffrage early in 21908, the fact being that the 
Government has recommended such a measure, and it is now pend- 
ing before Parliament with the Ykelihood of passing. In the 


municipal list the one State of Kansas should be enrolled. Inci- 





New York G7lode says: 





“This arbitration treaty is the smallest 
element in our international compact with 


Japan. That compact is primarily a compact 
between the peoples of the two countries, not 


between their foreign offices. In his address ‘ 
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at the first annual meeting of the American 
Society of International Law, Secretary Root 








declared that in the recent Japanese con- 
troversy the thing that overshadowed a}) dis- 
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cussion of the treaty of 1894 was the ques- ae, ax ~ 7 ; 
tion, ‘Are the people of the United States all ? . \ | AA. 

about to break friendship with'the people of $ wf? \ 7 | 
Japan?’ The State Department would not | x a 

cast the die; it must be done by the people, G7 27 i 
if at all. ‘lt is hard for democracy to learn 4 





the responsibilities of its power,’ said the 
Secretary, ‘but the people now, not govern- 
ments, make friendships or dislike, sympathy 
or discord, peace or war, between nations. 
In this modern day, through the columns of 
the myriad press and messages flashing over countless wires, mu)- 
titude calls to multitude across boundaries and oceans in courtesy 
or insult, in amity or in defiance. Foreign offices and ambas- 
sadors and ministers no longer keep or break the peace, but the 
conduct of each people toward-every other.’ 

“Treaties can be signed, sealed, and delivered ; not so the cove- 
nants of public opinion. But it is of primary importance, none 
the less, that these covenants be kept alive, and with the traditions 
of friendship and assistance which have so long prevailed between 
this country and Japan, it would be a sin against the light of all 
time to allow anything other than courtesy, consideration, and 
arbitration to settle all our differences.” 
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PROGRESS OF WOMAN'S SUFFRAGE 


tt idage existence of the most gigantic monopoly in the world— 

the masculine monopoly of the ballot-box—is steadily draw- 
ing to a close, proclaims Miss Bertha Damaris Knobe ; and to show 
graphically the inroads which have already been made upon this 
stronghold of privilege, she has prepared an interesting map which 
we here reproduce. A glance at this map gives color to Miss 


Knobe’s assertion that “the suffragists are appropriating so much 
gs PP 


of the earth, politically speaking, that like Alexander of old they 
will shortly have to Jament because there are no more worlds to 
conquer.” When the International Woman’s Suffrage Alliance 
meets in Amsterdam on June 15 twenty-two countries will be rep- 


” 


resented in the gathering. “Suddenly and spectacularly,” says 
Miss Knobe—who sets forth these facts in Harfer’s Weekly— 
“the once despised subject of feminine enfranchisement is being 
discust in absolutely every civilized region of the globe.” It is 
only fifteen years, she reminds us, since New Zealand took the 


lead in this reform and bestowed the full suffrage upon women, 


and already three countries have foilowed suit. To tell the story 


of progress more fully, in the writer’s own words : 


“There are the four full-suffrage countries of New Zealand, 


Australia, Finland, and Norway—five, in fact, if one includes the 
United States with its four enfranchised States of Wyoming, Utah, 
Colorado, and Idaho. Besides, the miniature Isle of Man be- 
stowed the ballot on women away back in 1831, Every suffrage, 


except parliamentary, flourishes in the five countries of England, 





EVERY SUPFRAGE SAVE PARLIAMENTARY WM reer seurrrace 


By courtesy of “ Harper’s Weekly.” 


WOMAN-SUFFRAGE MAP OF THE WORLD. 


This graphic presentation of the subject is the work of Bertha Damaris Knobe. 


denta)ly it may be added that )esser degrees of suffrage exist e)se- 
where—in twenty-four other States of the United States, for in- 
stance, where women have either the taxpaying or schoo) suffrage ; 
and, to mention one more, in France, where they vote for members 
of commercial tribunals and other minor offices—smal} signs which 
promise new recruits for the international-suffrage procession 
later GMs... an» 

“The showing of the American contingent at Amsterdam is im- 
portant for several reasons. In the first place, an American 
woman is to sit in the president’s chair. During the first four of 
Mrs. Catt’s five years’ régime, it is interesting to note, the Inter- 
national Woman’s’ Suffrage Alliance has increased from five to 
thirteen countries, with fine prospects of three others joining the 
official ranks, The list includes Australia, Canada, Denmark, 
Finland, Germany, Great Britain, Hungary, Italy, Norway, Rus- 
sia, Sweden, Holland, and the United States, with Switzerland, 
Belgium, and France as the promising possibilities. Likewise 
suggestive is the new spirit of the movement reflecting itself in 
scores of woman’s suffrage newspapers which are springing up over 
the world. international society has established an official 
organ—/us Suffragit, published at Rotterdam—while Za Sufra- 
giste, of Paris, and La Voca della Donna, of Bari, \taly, serve as 
samples. Then, in the second place, the American delegation 
aspires to put up as fine a front as possible, preliminary to the 
great gathering, the quinquennial convention of the International 
Woman’s Suffrage Alliance (the meetings at Copenhagen and 
Amsterdam are intermediate ‘conferences,’ it must be remembered) 
scheduled for New York in May, 1909. So the president will be 
accompanied by a goodly host, including such well-known suffra- 
gists as Dr. Anna Shaw, Mrs. Rachel Foster Avery, Mrs. Ida 
Husted Harper, and Miss Lucy Anthony. 

“Meantime, in this official making of the woman’s suffrage map 
of the world, encouragement comes from every masculine parlia- 
ment on earth. As ex-Minister Luzzati said recently before the 
Chamber of Deputies at Rome, ‘The whole civilized world is now 
agitating the question, which must be settled in favor of the women 
sooner or later,’” 
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It is predicted that Holland, Sweden, and England will be the 
next countries to fall into line by granting full suffrage. Says Mrs. 
Carrie Chapman Catt, president of the International Alliance : 

“Every square foot of England is alive on this subject, the 


House of Commons recently giving the unprecedented majority of 
271 to g2 in favor of woman’s suffrage. In Sweden, suffrage soci- 


eties are springing up like mushrooms, forty-two being organized 
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in one year, and on the ssth of January, for the first time in 
Swedish history, the King’s speech favorable 
words. There is no doubt which way the procession is moving— 


around the world.” 


contained a few 





FAITH-CURE FOR BUSINESS DEPRESSION 


7 : encourage the people to see the sunshine that is Clearly in 
the pathway and to believe that things are very much bet- 
ter than most people think they are”—in other words, to restore 


confidence and bring about a general revival of industrial and 


commercial activity+-is the avowed aim of the newly formed 
National Prosperity Assocation of St. Louis, The Association’s 


campaign against pessimism is reported to be spreading rapidly to 
other centers, East, South, and West, and every business-house, 


manufacturer, and banker in the United States, we are told, will 


be asked to join the movement. “We feel confident,” says E. C. 
Simmons, chairman of the executive committee, “of our ability to 
accelerate the speed of returning prosperity to a great degree.” A 
catch phrase of the Association is “let us alone,” which is inter- 
preted as a plea for less legislative interference with the railroads 
and other corporations. 

Persons who pause to recall the very important part sentiment 
often plays in materia) affairs, remarks the New York Heradd, 
“will not dismiss this campaign as a matter unimportant or wholly 
visionary”; and 7%e Wall Street Journal admits that up toa 


certain point the idea has merit. Thus: 


“It is better to talk of good times than bad times, and confidence 
is quite largely a matter as much of sentiment as it is of substance. 
But of course prosperity can not be made altogether by talking 
prosperity. There must be something else to support such a move- 
ment. This year it must have the support of ample crops. It 
must have also the support of favorable political results. It must 
likewise have the support of a changed public attitude toward cor- 
porate interests. This change must not involve a reaction toward 
Bourbonism, a reversal of al] that has been gained for the uplift- 
ing of American business methods in the past few years. But it 
must involve a cure of that hysteria which leads to extreme radical 
agitation against property rights and investment interests.” 


Speaking further of the inadequacy of optimism if unsupported 
by certain hard material facts, the same paper continues : 


“The optimist who thinks that he can restore prosperity by 
making everybody hopeful is in the position of the man who, hav- 
ing spent his last nickel, wisely or not, finds himself at the wrong 
end of his journey without carfare. He may cheer for the old con- 
dition of things at, say, the entrance of the Brooklyn Bridge until 
he is tired, but the unfeeling B. R. T. conductor will not accept 
his enthusiasm without the indispensable five cents. What he has 
to do in fact is to walk over the bridge. His optimism will be 
useful in giving him a light heart todo so. He will find that the 
continued practise of walking will be good for his body, and es- 
pecially good for his soul. In time also he will find that the 
habits it engenders have enabled him to economize until he is ina 
financial position to ride once more. 

“It behooves the optimistic workman therefore to live more thrift- 
ily at the lower wage, and give better work for it, moreover. It 
behooves the optimistic manufacturer to produce a better article 
at a lower price; to be contented with a smaller profit, in order to 
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stimulate a consumptive demand. If they do this with a light 
heart prosperity conventions will have seen all the results they can 
ever attain, This old and well tried method will certainly expedite 
the healing process faster than any attempt to apply the faith-cure 
formula to broker. legs.” 


The press find evidence, however, that the platform of the Pros. 


perity Association will not lack supporting facts. It is pointed 


out that the crop prospects are exceptionally good, and that the 
remarkable improvement in the bond market—as indicated by the 
ready sale of the Pennsylvania Railroad’s $40,000,000 issue—is an 
important symptom of returning confidence and activity, Also, 


the arrest of the gold-export movement, says the Springfield 


Repudlican, presages plans for enlisting considerable amounts of 
European capital for the restoration of American industry. More. 
over, according to a statement in the New York American, “sta- 
tistics also show that as far back as Jast January there was in cir- 


culation in this country $191,000,000 more actual money than there 


was on the corresponding date in 1907 and $413,000,000 more than 
on the corresponding date in 1906.” Of the Association’s “ let-us- 


* slogan The Evening Jourial says: 


alone’ 


“Let Us Alone’ has a peculiarly brief, convincing, American 
ring to it. But before we all adopt the saying, before we hang j 
§ P ying; oi 


up framed in our dining-rooms, or have it embroidered on our shirt- 
sleeves, we ought to ask who is ‘US,’ and who is asked to let ‘US’ 
alone ? 

“This country at present is ruled by a few bosses and plutocrats 
combined. We should be very glad to see a few million of citizens 
uniting and telling these self-elected rulers to ‘Let Us Alone.’ 

“But if the trusts robbing the people and the politica) bosses 
taking the trusts’ orders raise their busy eyes to say ‘ Let Us Alone,’ 
the case is quite different. 

“*Let Us Alone’ is a motto that would suit admirably a great 
majority of the gentlemen in state prison. 

“*Let Us Alone’ is breathed from the bottom of the heart of 
every collection of individuals planning some wholesale robbery, 
from every little group of footpads bending over an unconscious 
victim. 

“Thus far we decline to indorse the ‘Let-Us-Alone’ slogan. 
There may be a few reputable citizens interested in it, but our 
general impression is that it is the heartfelt cry of big men busily 
engaged in big stealing, and very much annoyed at being inter- 
rupted, if only for a few moments.” 


The Evening Mail, however, has no such misgivings, being 
assured that the movement represents “honest business.” To 
quote: 

“Honest business got more or less tangled up, by its assent or 
its carelessness, with the ways of dishonest business. It divorced 
itself from its wicked partner in the days of muck-raking, and 
supported the attack. Now it takes the lead in the campaign of 
recovery. It sees no public end in the present phases of agitation. 
The country is stagnating in dull times, times of wide-spread un- 
employment. So the movement links up present and future good 
in the platform, ‘A square deal and a square meal.*...... 

“The ‘Let-Us-Alone’ movement will become truly national if it 
realizes that ‘the good old days’ were not altogether good, and if it 
does not oppose reforms already consummated nor get in the way 
of policies needed to put things on a wholesome and stable basis.” 


“We are suffering,” says Spencer Trask, head of the bond-house 
of Spencer Trask & Co., “from ‘undigested legislation,’” which, 
he adds, is “practically all that is the matter with the country.” 





TOPICS 


Ir it is true that Mr. Carnegie has taken to writing poetry, he must be in 
earnest about wanting to die poor.—Toledo Blade. 


‘‘Do you know of anything that is harder to get than money?’’ asks an 
exchange. No; we do not, but Mr. Bryan does.—Washington Post. 


APPARENTLY there are shops where they se!l battle-ships on credit. At least 
Russia has just contracted for five new ones.—Richmond Times-Despatch. 


THEODORE ROOSEVELT, JR., made a balloon ascension; this is the first 
time on record that the Junior has gone up in the air—Houston Chronicle. 


IN BRIEF 


Jupcr Gray says he is going out of politics. 
New York American. 


He won’t have far to go.— 


THE Czar of Russia has released 20,000 Russian prisoners.’ By having lots 
of people put in prison the Czar is thus enabled to have these periodical streaks 
of generosity.—T oledo Blade. 


THE real joke of the Chesapeake-fag incident seems to be on William W al- 
dorf Astor, after all, when it is recalled that at the auction he was bidding 
against several patriotic Englishmen who ran the price up because they be- 
lieved him to be an American.—-Detrott Free Press. 











GERMAN PENETRATION INTO RUSSIA 


HE Russians are awakening to the fact that they are to a 
large degree being governed by foreigners—Germans and 
Poles. A recent issue of the Movoye Vremya (St. Petersburg) 
contains an article by Mr. Menchikoff, entitled “An Administra- 
tion Almost Entirely of Foreigners.” The writer declares that 
among the 315 governmental heads of departments, the Foreign 
Office contains 200 non-Russians, of whom 198 are Germans. Of 
the 646 subordinates in the government offices, 529 are foreigners, 
mostly Germans. They are accordingly, we are told, not particu- 
larly enthusiastic promoters of Russia’s vital interests. Even 
among 117 Russians employed in the public service are many who 
come from Poland. Of the German influence in naval) circles this 
writer remarks : 


“When we inquire into the nationalities represented in the Rus- 
sian Admiralty offices we find that both the high officials and their 
subordinates are generally Poles who scarcely look upon Russians 
as their compatriots and are natura))y to be held responsible for 
the bad condition of the Russian Navy during the last war and 
consequently for the defeat of Tsushima. There are also a 
number of Germans in this department of the Government.” 


But if we are to believe this journalist, foreign influences are not 


confined to government circles. To quote further: 


“The German and Polish propaganda sweeps through the whole 
country to an actually dangerous extent. The Baltic Provinces 
have become the field of great activity, literary in appearance, but 


in reality political. Intheregion of Revel itinerant libraries are in 
operation, comprizing 20,000 volumes in German, and thus German 


thought and culture are disseminated both in town and country. 
Lecturers and reciters of poetry travel from town to town through- 


out the year, thus completing the anti-Russian and pro-German 
propaganda. All the Germans are grouped in Vere¢ne or clubs in 


every city of importance, and kzep in constant communication 
with one another.” 


These revelations of Mr. Menchikoff are confirmed by an article 
in the German periodical Fizanz Chrontk, which is published in 


London. The author, Dr. Levin, gives the following particulars 
of German penetration into Southwest Russia: 
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UTILITY OF THE PIGTAIL. 
Uncle Sam can’t stand John Chinaman in his own house, but will 
find him of great advantage in helping heckle Japan. 
—Fischietto (Turin). 
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“There are more than 500,000 Germans in the governments ot 
Bessarabia, Cherson, Tauris, Savropol, and the cities of the Don, 
not counting those along the Volga. This represents a German 
population one and a half times as great as the whole German 
colony in Brazil, five times as great as that in Australia and New 
Zealand. The political and economic significance of this German 
aggregation in Russia is far greater and more important than that 
of any colony proper in America. The German peasants in Russia 
have now in their hands 2,500,000 hectares [nearly 10,000 square 
miles] of cultivated lands. This represents an area as big as that 
of Western Prussia, of Prussian Saxony, and almost equals the 
Rhine Province. The communication and cooperation between 
these German colonists and their native land are becoming closer 
and closer every day.” 


This writer concludes with the remark that this peaceful inva- 
sion is rousing up against it the spirit of Russian nationalism, and 
the journals of St. Petersburg are urging the necessity of taking 
“energetic measures against an undeniable peril.”—7vanslations 
made for THE LITERARY DIGEST. 





WHY WE LOVE FRANCE 


BS hittas America has a deep affection and sincere admiration 
for France is the belief of Mr. André Tardieu, the gifted 
foreign editor of the Paris Temps. Mr. Tardieu has recently been 
traveling in the United States, and records his impressions ina 
series of brilliant articles which are attracting much notice in 
Europe. This French publicist is one of the most conspicuous of 
his order, is chevalier of the Legion of Honor, and has been at- 
tached to the French Foreign Office in more than one capacity, and 
his account of the Algeciras Conference is looked upon as authori- 
tative. He thinks that France has won back her military reputa- 


tion in America by her campaign in Morocco, and he exclaims 
enthusiastically ; 


“The Americans love France. They are perfectly sincere when 
they say so. Of course this affection for France is largely the re- 
sult of tradition and is based on history. The United States is a 
country of tradition, and the American tradition is at the root a 
French tradition. I am not, indeed, disposed to give undue weight 




















THE SPECTATORS ENJOY IT. 
The Yellow Peril brothers trying it on each other. 
—Rire (Paris). 


A RIPPLE ON THE ORIENTAL CALM. 
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to political sentimentality. It would, however, be more difficult 
to disprove the force of certain indefinable influences than to ex- 
aggerate their importance. French sentiment has a real existence 
in America. The manifestations of this sentiment seem to be 
ever fresh. The statues of Lafayette and Rochambeau, which 
stand in front of the White House, their portraits, hung in the 
chamber of the Capitol at the right and left of the president, are 
not merely outside evidences of attachment. This attachment 
lives in the hearts of the people. It is impossible not to be struck 
with the unanimous spontaneity with which it finds expression 
throughout the country.” 


He somewhat qualifies these sweeping assertions by declaring 
that for some time France lost some of the esteem of Americans 
after her disasters in the Franco-Prussian war. He puts it in this 
Way : 


“We suffered in the estimation of America, as indeed of the 
whole world, as being victims of a terrible disaster; we were the 
people who had most recently been conquered in Europe. We 
were able among ourselves to repudiate the blunders committed 
by others in this matter. For those who viewed us from the out- 
side the solidarity of the nation was made responsible for our de- 
feat. Sedan is the most conspicuous feature in our modern his- 
tory, as Jena was for a long time in Prussian history. If you ask 
why Americans have so great a respect for Germany you will find 
that it is not founded on the fact of German immigration, nor in 
the political contingencies of the last few years, but upon the 
Treaty of Frankfort.” 


He thinks that the naturalistic school of French romance has also 
injured France in the esteem of America, and remarks: 


“Qur literature, which is the part of our national life best known 
to Americans, has done us more evil than good in their esteem. 
Such novels as set out with the intention of faithfully describing 
French society and whose naturalism professes to be a scientific 
exposition of life, have furnished arguments on which many base 
their views, sincere or otherwise, of French decadence. Yet it 
must be admitted that the French are their own acutest and severest 
critics. While the French, who are better informed than their 
foreign critics, push the artificial and the conventional to the utmost 
extreme, and do so deliberately and for the sake of sensationalism, 
American readers see nothing in such representations but a picture 
of actual life. They take literally what we look upon as merely 
so much invention. They take as an authentic portrayal of French 
society what is merely imaginary. They confound realism with 
reality ; and France, which has been injured in reputation by the 
defeat of her armies, is still more robbed of prestige by some of 
her literary successes.” 


The Morocco campaign has, however, observes this sensitive 
French writer, done much to repair the reputation of France on 
this side of the Atlantic. To quote his words: 


“ As the American people are sincere and just, they are not blind 
to the lesson which actual events teach, altho this lesson may go 
counter to received opinion. It is thus that for some weeks past 
our action in Morocco has done more for our reputation than 
twenty years of peaceful progress. A certain American remarked 
to me: ‘We did not think you capable of such exploits.’ And 
while appearances may have justified this skepticism, yet Ameri- 
cans have come at last to see in General Drude the perfect type of 
a French officer. While the scene has changed since last January, 
yet the campaign of General Lyantey against the Beni-Suassen 
tribe, planned with such masterly precision, has won for us the 
applause of Americans. Since then General d’Amade has con- 
firmed this tribute from across the Atlantic. Everywhere, in the 
White House and in every political gathering, in society and in 
financial circles; the success of our troops is celebrated and we 
hear the remark: ‘How delightful it is to see the French as brave 
and successful in battle as they have ever been.’” 


While Mr. Tardieu sees that the American nation loves France, 
he fears that we scarcely know that country, as wé “have been 
accustomed to look for nothing there but scandalous romances, 
pictures to be bought by millionaires, and costumes for fashion- 
able women.”— 7vauslation made for THE LITERARY DIGEST. 
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INIQUITY OF BRITISH IMPERIALISM 


HE United States commanded the admiration of the world by 
her evacuation of Cuba and her repudiation of the imperialis- 
tic idea with regard to that island. The more radical English 
writers, of the sort that opposed the Boer war, are beginning to 
think that England should follow this example, especially in the 
matter of her Asiatic possessions. It is not only that India is in- 
clined to fret under the yoke, that the Northern tribes are becom- 
ing a menace to peace, that blood and treasure are being sacrificed 
to hold the country, but the very principle of imperialism is de. 
clared false, immoral, and degrading. England owns or occupies 
in one form or another about one-fifth of the earth’s surface, an 
area Of 11,500,000 square miles, with a population Of 410,000,000 
souls. This, says Mr. Henry Ellis, in The Positivist Review 
(London), is an immoral condition of things. England has no 
right to govern any country against the wishes of its inhabitants, 
yet England is proud of her foreign possessions. As this writer 
remarks : 


“The fact that the inhabitants of this small group of islands 
have been able to conquer and annex such an immense territory, 
and are still able to maintain their supremacy over it, is supposed 
in many quarters to be asubject of national pride. We are accus- 
tomed to glorify, on all occasions, the indomitable British valor 
and endurance which have succeeded in achieving such a result. 
We sing about ‘ the meteor flag of England’; we tell each other 
proudly that we are members of an imperial race, whose destiny it 
is to be supreme on the earth; and we even venture to claim divine 
authority for our proceedings.” 


The writer enlarges on the degrading and corrupting influence 
of imperialism in the following strong terms; 


“The native love of domineering over others, contempt for races 
which we choose to assume are beneath us in capacity and civili- 
zation, resentment that they should presume to differ from us in 
this view, cupidity, vanity, a desire on the part of individual agents 
for personal distinction, and other instincts which it is needless to 
specify, all influence the policy which is consecrated under this 
high-sounding name, And they are all so necessarily and infalli- 
bly present, in varying proportions, in the brain of every human 
being, that we should beware lest, by giving way to excessive indig- 
nation against them, we incur the charge of self-righteous fanati- 
cism. That, perhaps, is a stumbling-block which lies in the way 
of all of us—the want of relativity of judgment, the difficulty of 
tolerating obnoxious actions without a knowledge of the tempta- 
tions by which the men who performed them were assailed, 
and to which, had we been in their places, we also might have 
succumbed.” 


The “Apostles of Empire,” he says, appeal to “one of the most 
ancient, noble, and even sacred instincts” of the human race in 
advocating their views, that is, to patriotism. They also claim 
the foreign races that England rules are benefited by her control. 
This is his comment : 


“Let us consider for a moment whether either of these two pre- 
texts is valid. Does true patriotism require us to ignore all moral 
considerations ? Does it demand that, at all costs, our country 
should be big and powerful and all the rest? And why our country 
in particular? Are the citizens of other countries not to cherish 
the same aspirations on behalf of their own states? Why are we 
to have a monopoly of all the grandeur of the world? But, if other 
states are to follow our example, there can ultimately be but one 
result. Such a course would lead us finally straight to universal 
conflict and bloodshed, with perhaps, as a conclusion, the emer- 
gence of a single world empire—not necessarily British—domina- 
ting and crushing by armed force the remainder of the planet. I 
am afraid, in that case, the prospects of progress would be rather 
poor.” : 


England’s safety counsels her abandonment of her foreign pos- 
sessions, thinks Mr. Ellis. “A prudent anxiety ” for the country’s 
future welfare “should lead our statesmen,” he remarks, “on 
grounds of both principle and expediency, to adopt as their definite 
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policy that of ultimately withdrawing from all those territories . . . 


where our presence is now ma 'ntained by force against the consent 
of the inhabitants or of the legitimate rulers,” 


LIMITS OF CARICATURE IN GERMANY 


HE German Army has recently been passing through the fire 

of public criticism, and some of its leaders have been sharp- 

ly called to account by the press. The cartoonists, both in France 
and Germany, made themselves very busy over the Harden case. 
But the army has now taken its revenge on S7yz plicissimus, which 
constantly makes German military men its butt. A recent cartoon 
in this Stuttgart journal] represents a naval cadet as remarking to 
his comrade, “My cousin Hans is hard up, but he can not give his 
note of hand for a loan, as he has been ten years in the Deutz 
cavalry and naturally has forgotten how to sign his name.” The 
colonel of the regiment thus maligned sued Simpdicissimus, wpon 
whose editor the court imposed a fine of $25. <A great outcry is 
being made by the radical papers over this sentence, and Bebel 
writes an indignant article in his Vorwaerts on the “Object and 


Significance of the Comic Paper,” in the course of which he says : 


“It is not the duty of the courts to play the official réle of joke- 
killer, when any one feels somewhat annoyed by a joke or a cari- 
cature. With regard to the Deutzer joke the most inveterate 
enemy of S7mpPliciss¢mus must fail to see any malignity in it. By 
such sentences as that passed at Stuttgart the comic paper runs 
the danger of being silenced. This would be a great injury to our 
public life. The advocate who defended S?mfAlic?ssimus was 
quite correct when he declared that satire is a necessary element 
in life and art. It really does a great deal of good, for most men 
would rather be considered wicked than ridiculous. If pictorial 
satire is indispensable in journalistic literature, people ought to 
learn to take it as it comes.” 


This is by no means the view of the Hamburger Nachrichten, 
which thinks that the sentence is far too mild for what it calls a 
“blasphemous” paper. Besides the mockery dealt out to what 
many Germans consider sacred things, of which the Wachrichten 
gives many examples, the S7mlicissimus in depreciating the army 
is actually doing a wrong to the German people and their defend- 


ers. Thus we read: 


“By such cartoons and jokes as that on the Deutzer cuirassiers 
the public will be at length induced to consider all the officers of 
the Army as illiterate dolts, and the well-educated civilian will be 
taught to despise the military forces of the Empire. The con- 
tempt thus roused among the people will be likely to impair the 
power of leadership, the prestige and self-confidence of the Army, 
upon whose military, moral, and menta! efficiency depends the 
country’s weal or wo in the time of danger.” 

The Paris Zemps agrees with this and declares that S7mplicts- 
stmus undoubtedly went beyond the limit of permissible exagger- 
ation and was deservedly punished for a legal misdemeanor.— 
Translations made for THE LITERARY DIGEST. 


MORE FRENCH FOR CANADA 


ro is almost as big as Europe and yet its population is 

not equal to twice that of Paris, declares Louis Arnould in 
the Revue des Deux Mondes (Paris). Accordingly, he adds, the 
most thorny problem in the future of British North America is 
that of immigration. How is this vast territory to be exploited, 
populated, and made to give out its abundant wealth? Vancouver 
has repudiated Chinese and Japanese immigrants. Hitherto Can- 
ada, we are told, has been occupied by two races, sections of two 
nations, who have lived in accord, but without fusion. Accord- 
ing to the last official census the Dominion counts 5,371,315 
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BETWEEN FRIENDS. 


ROOSEVELT—“ Pierpont Morgan was very much inclined to accept 
the post of German Ambassador—but in that case they'd really 
have to raise your salary.” ; 

—Jugend (Munich). 


GERMAN CARTOONS ON 





GERMANY’S INCREASED NAVY. 


GERMANY (to Italy and Austria) —* Look at that!” 
ALLIES—“ Magnificent ! But who’s to pay for it?” 
GERMANY—" Ob, that’s allright. I’m doing it on credit.” 


—Weahre Jacob (Stuttgart). 


THE ROYAL EXCHEQUER. 
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inhabitants, of whom 1,649,371 are French Canadians, a little more 
than 30 percent. of the total. In spite of this minority the French 
Canadians have still many advantages over those for whom Wolfe 
won Louisburg and Quebec. To quote this writer: 


“While the French race does not have any numerical preponder- 
ance in Canada, and while the financial advantages of capital are 
with the English, nevertheless it has valiantly maintained its posi- 
tion, thanks to its prestige as the earliest European occupant of 
the soil. The French provinces, moreover, possess the European 
portal of Canada in the maritime cities of the St. Lawrence, and 
have also supported a kind of preeminence in these Eastern Prov- 
inces through their thoroughly French characteristics of industry, 
sociability, vivacity, and cheerfulness. Much also is due to the 
serene masterfulness with which Sir Wilfrid Laurier, Frenchman 
as he is, has stood at the head of a government which controls a 
duplex people.” 


Yet French emigration to Canada is quite disappointing to the 
eyes of a French Canadian. Why should not Frenchmen come in 
and join their compatriots in the heritage of a splendid and fertile 
country? Statistics show that they are not doing so. The official 
records tell us, says Mr. Arnould, that for the ten years between 
1897 and 1906 Canada has received from England 311,000 immi- 
grants and from America (United States) 280,ooo—in round num- 
bers, 600,000 Anglo-Saxons have settled in Canada. Only 14,000 
French-speaking immigrants have come from France proper and 
Belgium. This writer, who sees that the 20 per cent. of French 
inhabitants in Canada is likely to be reduced to a minority of 2 
” of French extinction in British 
far from being imaginary.” 


per cent., declares that “the peril 
America is “ 

The writer proceeds to dwell upon the great natural advantages 
of the old French province of Canada and pleads for the immigra- 
tion of native Frenchmen into their ancient colony. The water- 
power, the arable land, the commercial advantages of this Western 
world are great, compared with the narrow territory and small 
landed properties and forests of European France. Why should 
not Old France claim her right to be the New France and thus solve 
the problem of Canadian emigration? ‘To quote his words: 


“Instead of dispersing themselves all over the world as aliens, 
the living personality of French emigrants to Canada would meet 
with an easy assimilation with the French of the American con- 
tinent. They would find there people who have the same ideas, 
the same way of ooking at things, the same manners, that is, the 
habits of the French or Latin world. Their addition to Canada 
would not onlv restore the equilibrium in favor of French interests 
there, but would serve to the preservation of the French language 
and of French ‘deas in America’ If Canada and France were so 
to utilize the present facilities of common transporiation across 
the Atlantic as to promote the emigration of the laboring classes, 
the result would be the landing in Quebec every year of 10,000 
energetic and worthy emigrants speaking the French language, 
whether these were French, Swiss, or Belgian.” 


This gradual increase of the French population in Canada would 
by no means interfere with the predominance of England in the 
Dominion which she has conquered. It would practically crowd 
out undesirable elements and prove a buttress against the forces 
that would change Canada into an Asiatic dependency. To quote 
further : 


“Tf French emigration to Canada were thus promoted, by a pru- 
dential cooperation of the western and eastern coasts of the Atlan- 
tic, France and Canada, as mother and daughter, would be merely 
exchanging reciprocal favors, France by extending her influence 
in favor of a child threatened with effacement, Canada by receiv- 
ing into her borders choice sons of France, who would find them- 
selves in the only foreign country in the world where they could 
naturally ally themselves with the natives. France would thereby 
enhance her influence in the world at large. And the great Power, 
whose flag floats at present over the high citadels of Quebec, 
would have no reason for inquietude; her future on the American 
continent would still be assured to her.”—7Zvanslation made for 
THE LITERARY DIGEST. 


WHY AUSTRALIA IS SO SPARSELY 
POPULATED 


USTRALIA has an area of nearly 3,000,000 square miles, but 
only 5,000,000 population, and emigrants from Europe do 

not select it for their new home, in spite of its temperate climate 
and fine soil, declares Le Zour du Monde (Paris). The chief 


reason for this appears to be that Australia, for fiscal as well as 
political reasons, is not encouraging immigration. Thus we read 
in the journal cited : 


“During the last fifty years of the nineteenth century Australia, 
as well as New Zealand, kept on encouraging the immigration of 
Europeans. Placed at the antipodes to Europe this immense 
island found itself ina disadvantageous position with regard to . 
the movement of emigration, Europeans preferring to cross the 
Atlantic and to settle on a continent comparatively near. In order 
therefore to tempt foreigners the Australian colonies, as well as 
New Zealand, offered a free passage to intending emigrants. 
They procured the cash for this expenditure from the sale of gov- 
ernment land. In the mean time the population of Australia had 
increased vastly and the several provinces of the Commonwealth 
thought it most advantageous to apply money derived from the sale 
of public lands to the payment of their current expenses. ..... ; 

“The dread of the ‘ yellow peril’ and the banning of Japanese 
and Chinese could only be considered justifiable if the population 
were being increased by a good policy with regard to European 
immigration. It is, however, very evident that Australia, after a 
few more years of her present short-sighted policy, will probably 
revert to the idea of encouraging European immigration, whether 
by offering free passages, selling land at very low prices, or by 
widely advertising the resources of these new lands.” 


The tactics of the labor-unions, however, oppose any encourage- 
ment to immigration, for fear of bringing in competition in the 
labor field. Thus we read: 


“The Australian trade-unions, fearing such competition as would 
reduce wages, are making every effort to prevent the Government 
from subsidizing immigration, and to discourage Europeans from 
making the long voyage to their shores. They are supported in 
England by the Unionist and Labor parties, who fear to see a 
competition with English industries arising at the antipodes. 
Australian obstructionists and English Unionists are doing all in 
their power to spread abroad in Europe the idea that Australia is 
the land of starvation wages. Unless Australia puts a stop to 
this course of egotistic and suicidal obstructionism, she will never 
be able to divert to her own advantage the great emigration move- 
ment which streams across the Atlantic.”—7vanslation made for 
THE LITERARY DIGEST. 











NEW DISCOVERY OF AMERICA. 


Italy, the land of great discoverers, has in the person of Louis of 
Savoy a new Columbus who has discovered something better than 
America—the American woman. 

—Fischietto (Turin). 

















A BATTLE OF LANGUAGES 


LTHO in our own country many tongues are spoken, some of 
them by thousands of citizens, the predominance of English 
has never been questioned, While it is not officially the language 
of the country, every one must speak and write it who desires to 
succeed in business or politics or to obtain a wide public hearing 
in journalism or literature. Some other countries are not so for- 
tunate, and in these the question of the official status of a language 
may become acute, complicated as it is with the rivalries of differ- 
ent races for leadership. This question is coming to the front, it 
would appear, even in peaceful Switzerland, where there is in- 
creasing jealousy between the German-speaking and the French- 
speaking cantons. In A Travers le Monde (Paris) an editorial 
writer thus describes the 
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SCIENCE AND INVENTION 


Furka, in almost all of the canton of Freiburg, in the canton of 
Bern, etc. 


“ Altho we need not fear that these quarrels will end in disorder 
and political convulsions, as in Austria-Hungary, we may now see 
in Switzerland, in a less violent form, the equivalent of the strife 
between Flemings and Walloons in Belgium. The journals of the 
two languages act as organs of mutual defiance and recrimination. 
Prof. C. Knapp, of Neuchatel, protests against the inscriptions on 


the cupola of the parliament building at Bern, where the French 
cantons are given their German names. In stations, on the rail- 


way indicators, the names of French-speaking cities in Western 
Switzerland are often turned into German with odd effect.” 


Prof. Paul Seippel, of the Zurich Polytechnic School, relates 
some things that have happened to French Swiss in his own city. 
For example, the usage has been established of translating into 


German, good or bad, 
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bilingual conflict : ™ 

“Three principal races aaa 
divide Switzerland into erence . | 
three unequal parts— ra) a Niicien an 
German Switzerland, BMW 
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are to be registered. A 


professor had a son and 
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¢ V4), a wished to call him 
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| ‘ translate that into Ger- 
Ven a man? Wedergeboren 

t mS “ s.. 9 
g F —— (re-né, “born again”)? 
ES x No; that would not do. 


Happily, in virtue of a 
tradition that dates 
doubtless from the time 
of the Holy Roman 
Empire, the Germans 
consider Latin as an 
annex to their  lan- 
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souls. In certain val- 
leys of Grisons, espe- 
cially in the Engadine, 


two idioms that are not 
patois, but real languages having literatures of their own, namely, 
Romanche and Ladin, both Latin derivatives. ...... 

“Relatively speaking and with less complexity in the distribution 
of races, Switzerland constitutes as odd a combination as the Aus- 
tro-Hungarian monarchy itself; but happily it preserves a harmony 
that may well excite the envy of Francis Joseph’s subjects. The 
Bohemian journals are asking to-day by what miracle Switzerland 
has so far succeeded in avoiding conflicts of race and language. 
A communication sent to all the notabilities of the Confederation 
by a committee of the Bohemian press contains this question: 
‘What, in your opinion, is the principal cause of the existing 
national peace in Switzerland, which we so greatly envy you?’ 

“It may be answered that the Federal Constitution recognizes 
and guarantees the existence of the three chief national languages 
of the Confederation. Besides this, the cantons . . . are sovereign 
in the domain of public instruction, with which the Central Gov- 
ernment has nothing to do. 

“In spite of all this, however, for several years there have been 
mutual recriminations in the Swiss press and in the sessions of the 
Parliament, regarding reciprocal encroachments by French and 
Germans on the frontiers separating the two tongues. . . . We see 
here two ethnic geniuses face to face and revealing their funda- 
mental divergences. ...... 

“According to the German Swiss, the French tend to encroach 
continually on their territory. This is perhaps true in special 
cases: Sion, Sierre. Bramoix in Valais, and some villages in Frei- 
burg, once German, have become French; but the French have 
thus but recovered a small part of the vast domains that they had 
formerly lost, to the profit of the rival language. In the middle 
ages our tongue [French] was spoken in all Haut-Valais as far as 


LANGUAGE MAP OF SWITZERLAND. 
German is spoken by 2,000,000 Swiss, French by 700,000, and Italian by 200,000. Those of German 
speech are beginning to complain of French encroachment on their territory, while the French have 
there are also spoken organized a society toresist encroachment by the Germans. 


guage. The Zurich 
functionary, after ma- 
ture deliberation, deci- 
ded therefore to write 
the name Renatus/ The writer goes on to say: 


“These facts, and others like them, have led to the foundation 
at Neuchatel, in January of the present year, of a Union for the 
Encouragement and Teaching of the French Language, which in- 
cludes representatives of all the Romance cantons. In the open- 
ing session there was a lively discussion of the question whether 
the association should limit itself to promoting the teaching of the 
French language or undertake its active defense. Every one recog- 
nized that it was necessary to avoid an aggressive attitude toward 
their German sister cantons, but some advocated 2 vigorous re- 
sistance, while others wanted to avoid all semblance of provoca- 
tion and succeeded in removing the word ‘defense’ from the name 
of the association. 

“Perhaps these were right. Seippel says that all through Ger- 
man Switzerland, and in Zurich particularly, outside of a small 
number of strenuous Pangermanists, there is no hostility to the 
French language, which is greatly cultivated. . . . French is even 
preferred to good German by the inhabitants of Zurich, leaving 
dialect out of consideration. Professor Seippel thinks, on the 
whole, that this conflict of languages does not really amount to 
much in Switzerland, and that French is not seriously menaced by 
German there.” 


The writer notes further that the real enemies of French in 
Switzerland are not the German Swiss, but the French Swiss who 
do not speak their own tongue correctly. French is not well taught 
in the Swiss schools, according to Professor Seippel, and this is 
the direction in which the new society should expend its energies, 
— Translation made for THE LITERARY DIGEST. 
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PSYCHOLOGY AND TESTIMONY 


a: a recent book entitled “On the Witness Stand,” some of 

whose chapters, as they have appeared in the magazines, have 
been quoted in these columns, Prof. Hugo Miinsterberg, of Har- 
vard, pleads for analysis and treatment of the testimony presented 
in our courts, in the light of the recent discoveries and methods of 
experimental psychology. Professor Miinsterberg asserts that a 
very large proportion of those who observe, observe incorrectly, 
and that therefore, even when they honestly describe what they 
see, or think they see, their testimony is misleading. Inan article 
in Zhe Popular Science Monthly (New York, May), Fabian 
Franklin gives it as his opinion that Professor Miinsterberg exag- 
gerates and that his conclusions are largely unwarranted, owing 
particularly to his reliance on laboratory methods of experiment. 
Says this writer: 


“That an appeal to psychological experts may in certain special 
cases be necessary or desirable | do not at all wish to deny; but it 
seems very clear to me, from the evidence 
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that are going on around him all the time and that have for him 
no significance. 

“ Difficulties like these—I do not say insuperable difficulties, but 
certainly difficulties that offer enormous resistance to the investi. 
gator—are inherent in the subject. But over and above these 
inherent difficulties are those which attach not so much to the 
investigation as to the investigator. As a practical proposition, 
Professor Miinsterberg’s project must contemplate the employment 
of the psychological expert as an expert, strictly speaking. His 
report on the capacity of a witness must be taken by court and 
jury on his authority; it could not be expected of the court, still 
less of the jury, that it should examine into the soundness of the 
methods which he had employed. Yet it must be plain from what 
has been pointed out above that, even assuming—which is a great 
deal—the possibility of expending the necessary amount of time 
and pains upon the inquiry, none but the most highly qualified 
expert could be safely entrusted with it. 

“Professor Munsterberg is a man not only of the highest pro- 
fessional training, but of extraordinary native powers of mind; yet 
he not only makes a fundamental error in one instance, but in a 
number of others overlooks elements essential to the true bearing 
of the facts upon the question in hand. In addition to the points 
already noted, one other may be mentioned 





of Professor Miinsterberg’s own paper, that 
any attempt to introduce psychological 
tests as a regular part of the machinery of 
courts in their dealings with witnesses would 
be utterly futile. It is conceivable that psy- 
chological experts who combined the highest 
scientific attainments with the most consum- 
mate common sense, and the greatest preci- 
sion of reasoning with the utmost practical 
caution and shrewdness, could, by subjecting 
a witness to a sufficiently comprehensive ex- 
amination, arrive at an authoritative deter- 
mination of the weight that ought to be at- 
tached to his account of the facts which he 
alleges to have come under his observation; 
but nothing short of this would suffice. The 
difficulties in the way are many and great; 
but first and foremost among them comes 
the distinction between a laboratory experi- 
ment and the involuntary or unregulated ex- 
perience of real life. 

“Certainly accuracy of observation, what- 
ever other elements it turns on, turns very 








which throws perhaps an even stronger light 
on the pitfalls that lie on all sides. It isa 
curious circumstance that in none of the ques- 
tions put by Professor Miinsterberg to his 
class does he give any room (or at least any 
encouragement) to the simple answer, ‘I don’t 
know.’ How many of the queer guesses he 
got in response to the question as to what 
caused the sound he made by striking the hid- 
den tuning-fork would have been choked off 
by the simple and straightforward plan of 
telling the students to answer only in case 
they felt a reasonable assurance, there is no 
means of telling. And yet in court a truth- 
ful witness would do that very thing. If he 
had heard a sound the character of which he 
could not identify, he would so state to the 
court, and not say it was a bell or a church- 
organ or a human song or what not. 

“A man who, upon being asked to make 
the best guess he can, makes a very bad guess 
is not necessarily an unreliable witness; 








largely on the question of attention or inter- 
est; and the state of the attention or inter- 
est of the observer is wholly different in the ordinary circum- 
stances of life from what it is when the observer is being tested 
by the psychologist. It is entirely possible that when fifty little 
black squares irregularly pasted on a large sheet of white cardboard 
are exposed for five seconds to the gaze of A and B, A will make a 
much better guess than # at their number, owing to his ability to 
concentrate his attention or to make a swift calculation; and yet 
that if 4 and #2 were in a hall with fifty people in it, B would 
instinctively have a much better idea of the number of people in 
it than A, owing to a habit of being interested in the scenes of 
which he is a natural part and in their significance. . . . And this 
matter of the different distribution of interest in different circum- 
stances is only one of a vast number of elements which go to 
making the psychologist’s test highly precarious. 

“You must catch a man ‘ in his habit as he lives,’ you must fol- 
low him into all sorts of situations under all sorts of circumstances, 
internal and external, before you can decide what value to attach 
to his statement as to the facts that come into his ordinary experi- 
ence of daily life. The man who may be too dull-witted to under- 
stand the psychologist’s question, too lethargic to make a decent 
observation of what is put before him by his examiner, or too 
‘rattled’ to state correctly the result of that observation, may , be 
a man who, as he goes about his work or chats with his fellows, 
misses nothing of the ordinary human occurrences that take place 
around him. And, on the other hand, the man of quick intelli- 
gence and keen activity who, upon demand, can bring all his facul- 
ties to bear upon a subject on which he is challenged to make a 
creditable report may, not only zw spite of having this tempera- 
ment, but actually decause of it, be the very man who habitually 
takes extremely imperfect notice of the visible and audible things 
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he may be the very man who on the witness- 
stand would refuse to testify to things that 
he doesn’t feel sure of, and who, when he 
does make a statement, may be implicitly believed. And the 
same remark applies, in some measure, to nearly all the tests in 
Professor Miinsterberg’s questionary. If Professor Miinsterberg 
has laid himself open to criticism in so many points, how much 
less would it be possible to entrust to an every-day psychologist 
the decision of so delicate a question as that of the degree of re- 
liability of each of the witnesses in a given case ?” 


Desire to cast discredit on the methods of experimental psychol- 
ogy is expressly disclaimed by Mr. Franklin. On the contrary, he 
asserts his belief that the advance made by that science has been 
among the most interesting and important of the scientific develop- 
ments of the past three decades. He pleads, however, that the 
professor’s attack on the trustworthiness of every-day human ob- 
servation, made not so much by the exact letter as by the whole 
tenor of his book, is not sustained by his instances. The critic 
concludes : 


“So far as regards the discrimination of trustworthy from un- 
trustworthy witnesses (truthfulness aside) as to the affairs of ordi- 
nary life, the investigation by expert psychologists, in order to be 
entitled to authority, would have to be vastly more comprehensive 
and vastly more able than there is any practical possibility of com- 
manding. That there are special classes of cases in which the 
expert’s investigation of a witness would be of value is certain, 
but the scope of his usefulness must be regarded as severely 
limited. So far as the ordinary run of things is concerned, the 
present homely procedure, imperfect as it is, is to be preferred to 
a system in which, over and above the question of the trustworthi- 
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ness of witnesses, there would be injected into every case of im- 
portance the further and at least equally puzzling question of the 
trustworthiness of the tests employed by the psychological expert.” 





WATER-PURIFICATION BY ELECTRICAL 
DECOMPOSITION 


METHOD of purifying water with oxygen generated by its 
A own decomposition has been devised by Léon Dion, of 
Wilkesbarre, Pa. In the apparatus invented by him, which is in- 
tended for use with the ordinary current employed for electric 
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“In the apparatus devised by Mr. Dion the water is subjected to 
the electric current, taken from any electric-light circuit, as it passes 
through ; the impurities of all kinds are thereby precipitated, and 
water almost chemically pure, and absolutely free from all living 
organisms, issues from the spout. By an exceedingly simple de- 
vice the purified water may be sent through the filter in a reverse 
direction, entirely freeing it from the collected precipitate. .... 

“The advantage of pure water in cooking is far greater than has 
ever been supposed. The peculiar flavors of fruits and vegetables 
are retained to a remarkable degree when cooked in pure water. 
Tea and coffee are particularly striking examples of the impor- 
tance of cooking with pure water. ...... 
“ Aside from the value of pure water in its relation to health, its 
commercial importance is almost beyond computation. 











“In every manufacturing process in which water is 
used, its purity is of importance; and to the difference 
in the quality of the natural supply may be attributed the 
success or failure of many lines of manufacture in any 
particular locality. Certain few places, for example, 
are noted for their fine products in dyed fabrics. It is 
asserted that the peculiar quality of French morocco, 
which has defied production in this country, is attribu- 
table to this source. It will be joyful news to our Teu- 
tonic brethren to learn that the superiority of the beer 
brewed in the Fatherland is likewise mostly a matter of 
good water to begin with, and that with ‘Dionized’ 
water—to coin a new word—we shall be able to equal 
the best product of Germany. Paper-making is a proc- 
ess in which water is constantly used, and the quality of 
the product is therefore largely dependent upon the 
purity of the supply. 








EFFECTS OF THE DION TREATMENT. 


The impurities have been separated and allowed to settle. 


lighting, part of the water is separated into its gaseous elements, 
one of which, the oxygen, does the work of purification. The in- 
ventor’s claims are set forth in an article contributed to Popular 
Electricity (May) by E. L. Elliott, part of which runs as follows : 


“When an electric current is made to pass through a body of water, 
something more happens than the mere passage of the current. 
Precisely what takes place froma purely scientific viewpoint is 
not precisely known; but certain important effects are plainly evi- 
dent. Water is a compound of two elements—oxygen and hydro- 
gen—both of which are gases in their free state; and one of the 
things that happen when electricity is passed through 


“The troubles arising from the use of impure water 
in steam-boilers are many and serious. The formation 
of ‘ scale’ from mineral impurities seriously reduces the 

efficiency of the boiler and shortens its life. This is of partic- 
ularly vital importance in the case of steamships, and especially 
of war-vessels. The advantage of a pure-water supply for this 
purpose will repay many times the small cost of purification by 
the electric method.” 


The accompanying pictures show various waters after treatment 
by this method. The sediments are not always injurious, all hard 
water, for example, yielding considerable sediment, yet preferred 
for drinking purposes. The figures in the illustrations are ex- 
plained below: 





water is a separation to a certain extent of these two ele- 
ments into their free condition. The hydrogen is liber- 
ated where the current goes in, and the oxygen where the 
current goes out. Oxygen is one of the two principal 
constituents of the atmosphere, and is the active ele- 
ment in combustion; in fact, the burning of a body is 
simply the union of the oxygen of the air with the body. 
Burning is therefore a case of what the chemist calls ‘ox- 
idation.’ When oxygen is first separated from its hy- 
drogen companion, it possesses an unusual avidity for 
joining or combining with other substances. The chem- 
ist speaks of it in this peculiar state as ‘ nascent’ oxygen. 
Another peculiarity of this separation is the formation of 
what the chemist calls ozone, a gas which retains the re- 
markable activity of nascent oxygen. Ozone is a power- 
ful ‘ oxidizing agent,’ which is the chemist’s way of say- 
ing that it will burn almost any substance with which it 
comes in contact. 














“Now, when nascent oxygen and ozone are formed 
within water containing impurities, some very important 
and highly interesting results take place. Inorganic matter, altho 
it may have previously been in perfect solution, and the water as 
transparent as crystal, is at once precipitated, or, as it were, sha- 
ken out of the water in visible particles, which may be easily sepa- 
rated mechanically ; and, second, every living organism is attacked 
and instantly burned up by the powerful ozone. The combined 
result is the total destruction of all organic matter and the pre- 
cipitation of all inorganic impurities. Water containing millions 
of the most virulent disease germs, if thus subjected to the search- 
ing ordeal of the electric current, becomes not only harmless, 
but almost ‘chemically pure.’...... 


MORE RESULTS OF THE DION PROCESS. 


1. Spring water from the mountains in Pennsylvania which sells 
for eight cents per gallon. 

2. Water taken from the faucet in Chicago, the kind furnished 
to all the people. 

3. Water furnished the public of Newport, R. I. 

4. Water furnished the public of Buffalo, N. Y. 

5. Water furnished the public of Los Angeles, Cal. 

6. Sulfur water from the Conyngham Mine, Wilkesbarre, 
Pa, 

7. Artesian-well water from the Wyoming Valley Lace Mills, 
Wilkesbarre, Pa. Flows 35,000 gallons per hour, but can not be 
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used, as it contains sulfur and lime. Treated by the Dion process, 
it is good for drinking purposes. 

8. Water from the “ Hospital for Insane,” Retreat, Pa. Comes 
from the Susquehanna River. When it is heated for boiler or 
cooking purposes the sulfuric acid it contains becomes active and 
eats out the pipes and the cooking-utensils. Pipes must be lined 
with tin to preserve them. 

4. Water furnished the public of Washington, D. C. 

10. Water furnished the public of Davenport, la. 

11. Los Angeles water after treatment by the Dion process. 
‘The original water is very hard and will not take soap. No. 11 
sample shows the water after treatment to be perfectly soft, and 
that soap mixes in the same and creates bubbles. 

12. Spring water which sells for six cents per gallon. 

13. Water furnished the public of Memphis, Tenn. 

14. Sample of whisky just taken out of still, after treatment. 

15. Alithia water that sells for fifteen cents per gallon. 

16, Water taken from a faucet in the city of Wilkesbarre, Pa, 

17. Water taken from the Lackawanna River, Scranton, Pa. 

18. Showing separation of ink. 

19. Sulfur water from the Mineral Mining Company’s mine, 
Shamokin, Pa. Will eat out a steel rail in thirty days. Can be 
used for boiler purposes after treatment. 

20. Showing separation of laundry-tub water. 

21. Laundry-tub water taken from the Oscar Smith Laundry, 
Wilkesbarre, Pa. 

22. A much-advertised table-water. 

23. Showing separation of a bottle (14 pint) of bluing. 


ONE KIND OF GHOSTS 


ALES of specters or other mysterious appearances seen by 
dim light are often due, it would appear, to the fact that 

the pupil of the eye enlarges automatically in the dark, making the 
formation of a definite image on the retina difficult or impossible. 


Says a writer in The British Medical Journal (London, April 18) : 


“Every one must at times have asked himseif why familiar ob- 
jects in a dim light tend to assume fantastic and oftentimes 
alarming appearances. }Who, in walking across the fields after 
sunset, has not at times been startled by some shadow of uncertain 
outline and disconcerting mobility that has fallen upon the retina ?} 
It is not a question of courage, because the boldest of men may 
experience a momentary feeling of apprehension, and the reflex 
movements to which the impression gives rise are the outcome of 
the instinct of self-preservation, which is notoriously most active in 
presence of a danger the nature and extent of which are for the 
time unknown. Habits of mental analysis and self-control of 
course mitigate the effects of the visual impression which attain 
their maximum in the young and the inexperienced, but the general 
effect is the same, and we have all known what it is to check a 
sudden impulse to run away. 

“The explanation is to be found in the special conditions of 
night vision. ‘The pupils are widely dilated and, as in the photo- 
graphic lens with a large diaphragm, the apparatus of accommo- 
dation can only focus for one plane. As the faculty of estimating 
distances is in great measure lost in the obscurity, we can not focus 
with precision, and a blurred uncertain outline is thrown upon the 
retina. Then, too, colors viewed ina fading light lose their dis- 
tinguishing hue in a fixt sequence until a point is reached at which 
everything becomes of one uniform gray tint, whence, no doubt, the 
origin of the French proverb, ‘Za nutt, tous les chats sont grits’ [By 
night all cats are gray]. The impression of form is principally 
transmitted by the retinal cones which are most abundant in the 
center of the retina, whereas the appreciation of light and shade 
is provided by the rods, so that in man under the influence of dim 
light there is far more rapid depreciation of central than of periph- 
eral vision. It follows that the images which are transmitted to 
the visual centers are profoundly modified in color and outline, and, 
as they enter the eye through the widely dilated pupil at an alto- 
gether unusual angle, the movement of locomotion gives them a 
peculiar mobility. 

“Now we rely on experience for the interpretation of sensorial 
impressions, and when these present themselves suddenly in an 
unusual form they create a feeling of insecurity which finds expres- 
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sion in mental perturbation.and more or less violent motor impulsion 
—in fact, the subject finds himself in the position of a horse which 
sees a rapidly-advancing motor-car for the first time and does not 
know what to make of it. Imagination aiding, these blurred 
mobile, and uncertain images are susceptible of the most phantas. 
magoric interpretation, and in persons who are not accustomed to 


control sensorial impressions by the exercise of the intelligence the 
impressions are accepted as realities and acted upon accordingly, 
Gamekeepers and others who are accustomed to night work make 
allowance for phenomena of this class and correct the visual de- 
ficiency by the aid of other senses, such as hearing, which are not 


dependent on light.” 


OUR WANDERING EYES 


I T is indicated by recent experiments that one person can by no 

means “fix” another with his eye. In spite of all our efforts 
the eye will wander. Its movements may be quite unconscious 
and of very small extent, but they take place, and the eyeball can 
not be kept still for asingle moment. Says J. I. Springer, writing 


on this discovery in 7he Sctentific American (New York): 


“The older psychologists . . . assumed that there was possible 
a point of regard, which could be maintained for atime. These 
assumptions are now challenged upon experimental grounds. It 
is now denied . . . that the center of interest is a point, the claim 
being that it is always an appreciable area, 

“Prof. Raymond Dodge maintains these results in a recent 
monograph. He claims that at no time is the globe of the eye 
quiescent in its socket. And in this he is supported by other in- 
vestigators. In proof of incessant motion of the eyeball relatively 
to its socket, Professor Dodge cites a very simple experiment, 
which requires practically noapparatus. By viewing avery bright 
object intently for a time, we may perceive an after-image of the 
object upon fixing the attention upon, say, a white piece of paper. 
Suppose now we observe intently a wedge-shaped white-hot piece 
of metal. This will give rise to a definite after-image. Such an 
image is formed upon a certain definite portion of the retinal sur- 
face. . . . Suppose now we make some small ink-mark upon a 
piece of cross-section paper, and fix our attention upon this mark. 
At the first instant of fixation of attention upon the mark, the after- 
image will be seen occupying a certain position relative to the fix- 
ation mark on the paper. But as we continue our effort to fixate 
the mark, we shall observe that the after-image is never still rela- 
tively to the fixation mark. As the location of the after-image on 
the retina is fixt, this apparent relative motion of the wedge point 
on the paper can mean nothing else than that the image of the fix- 
ation point has a movement over the retinal surface. That is to 
say, there is a continual movement of the globe of the eye during 
the fixation effort.” 


In his efforts to measure these fixation movements of the eye- 
ball, Professor Dodge finds that this after-image method is some- 
what objectionable because subjective effects interfere with the 
accuracy of the measurements. In the first place, the subject 
notices the change of position of the after-image relatively to the 
fixation mark, and endeavors to correct it. In the second place, 
there is a tendency on the part of the subject to abandon the fixa- 
tion mark, and to fix the attention upon some part of the after- 
image, causing a shift of the eyeball. Owing to these facts another 
method of measurement was ultimately adopted. The writer thus 
summarizes the results ; 


“These fixation movements of the globe of the eye are (except 
perhaps to a very small extent) below the threshold of conscious- 
ness. They are therefore not under direct control. And besides, 
they are complicated with other eye movements. 

“Thus any movement of the head will—if the eye remains quies- 
cent in its orbit—carry the globe of the eye with it. This would 
not be a fixation movement. However, some motions of the body 
are compensated for by involuntary movements of the eyeball, 
others are not. Thus, there is such coordination between the eyes 
and the head that it has been found impossible to move the head 
and keep the eyes relatively quiescent—unless indeed the eyes are 
strongly converged. Thus, the head may be moved back and forth, 
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through quite an arc and with a very fair degree of rapidity, while 
reading, without seriously blurring the print. This is a compen- 
satory movement, and is nota voluntary one, for the reason that 
the compensation is taking place with considerable rapidity, where- 
as it is known that to geta voluntary movement in response to the 
changes going on—that is, a reaction—requires more time. Again, 
suppose a bit of reading-matter to be attached to a light rod, and 
the rod held between the teeth in suitable position to afford oppor- 
tunity to read. Then let the head be moved back and forth. The 
effort to read is attended with difficulty, or even becomes impossi- 
ble, If the eye remained quiescent in its orbit, this difficulty 
should not arise, inasmuch as head and reading-matter retain their 
relative positions.” 


These movements of the eyes in their sockets in response to 
movements of the head are probably associated, the writer tells us, 
with movements of the neck muscles. A person in a revolving 
chair, so sitting that the chair may be swung rapidly back and forth 
without moving the head relatively to the body, can not read a 
bit of printed matter attached to some fixt object at a suitable 


distance, on account of blurring. The writer goes on: 


“These experiments suggest that al) fixation movements— 
whether large or small—are due to efforts in compensation of 
bodily movements. With the utmost effort, however, to restrain 
the body and fixate the eye, it is found by using refined methods of 
detection that minute fixation movements still occur. ‘To what 
can these be due? If, as just suggested, they are due to compen- 
sations for bodily movements, then these bodily movements are 
apparently quite minute. In investigating this subject with suit- 
able apparatus, it has been found that certain movements tallied 
with the pulse, others seemed to be due to breathing movements: 
andsoon. The circulation of the blood—to say nothing of res- 
piration—no doubt causes minute movements of the head and neck, 
and these in turn occasion infinitesimal corrective motions of the 
globe of the eye. Again, the numerous opposed muscular attach- 
ments at various points in the body are, generally speaking, no 
doubt in a continual oscillation, also requiring incessant compen- 
sation. 

“Now, altho these fixation movements may very properly be said 
to be involuntary, and not subject to a conscious will, still, at the 
same time, their automatic occurrence in response to the press of 
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THE MOVING IMAGE OF THE FIXATION POINT. 


conditions implies a subconscious (or unconscious) motive. Pro- 
fessor Dodge suggests as one of the possible physiological motives 
that of retinal fatigue. Thus, whether the object of regard consist 


of a mere point or a surface, the image formed on the retina would 
tend to tire the elements concerned, and relief would be experi- 
enced by a shifting of the image over the retinal surface. There 
would thus exist a possible motive for a movement of the eyeball 
to accomplish this shifting of the image.” 


TO DRY PLANTS WITHOUT PRESSING—Methods used to 


dry or preserve flowers or entire plants, without pressing them or 
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EXPERIMENT TO SHOW THAT THE EYE DOES NOT REMAIN QUIET. 


otherwise altering their shape, are described as follows by Za 
Vature in its department entitled “ Receipts and Useful Processes” : 


“For some time there las been a demand fora recipe for ma- 
king what are called in commerce ‘ sterilized flowers.’ The answer 
is not simple, because the several firms that are engaged in their 
preparation keep secret the processes that they use. ... As far 
as it is possible to get together data on this subject, it is probable 
that some makers spray the plants or flowers with a thin layer of 
india-rubber dissolved in benzin, while others dip them in a bath 
whose base is glycerin, but the exact composition of which is still 
unkuown, Our readers may perhaps like to experiment, at least 
with the benzin; but this should be done outdoors and by daylight, 
since the vapor of benzin is very explosive. 

“In any case, there is also quite a different process, which re- 
tains the form and colors of the plants. First a quantity of sand 
is carefully washed to remove foreign substances, and then com- 
pletely dried, after which it is passed through a fine sieve. At the 
bottom of an earthenware vase a layer of this sand is placed, and 
the flower is laid upon it, with its leaves and the part of the stem 
to be preserved. More sand is poured in, little by little, taking 
care the while to arrange petals and leaves so that they will be 
naturally disposed in this sandy coffin. This is continued until 
the sand is about three centimeters [1.2 inch] above the flower. 
Then the whole is placed in an oven heated to about 45° C. [113° 
F.) and is allowed to remain there at least a day—two days if the 
plant is somewhat fleshy. After desiccation, many precautions 
must be taken to remove the plant without breaking it, which may 
be done by allowing the sand to run out quietly.”— 7ranslatiou 
made for THE LITERARY DIGEST. 


‘Tue Academy of Science at Vienna,” says The Engineering Times (London), 
‘‘has just made the largest quantity of radium yet produced—forty-six grains. 
Ten tons of uranium and pitchblende, given to the academy by the Government 
from its mines in Bohemia, were used in its production. Its extraction cost 
$10,000, The academy will present a small fraction of the radium to Sir 
William Ramsay, the well-known Engtish scieniist, for experimental purposes. 
It will use part of it to test Professor Ramsay’s theory regarding the effect of 
radium in producing transmutation of other elements.” 
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MR. ROCKEFELLER, JR., ON TAINTED 
RICHES 


OHN D, ROCKEFELLER, JR., is said to have astonished 
J even his pastor, the Rev. Dr. Aked, on May 3, by his arraign- 
ment of the rich man who told lies, destroyed men’s reputations, 
and took advantage of those weaker than himself in order to 
achieve wealth and power. It was in an address before his Bible- 
class at the Fifth Avenue Baptist Church that his interesting re- 
marks were made. He warned the young men before him not to 
envy such a man and his wealth. Dr. Aked is reported to have 
said that it was one of the best talks on the subject that he had 
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JOHN PD. ROCKEFELLER, JR., HIS MOTHER AND FATHER. 


Mr. Rockefeller, Jr , recently addrest his Bible-class a warning 
against the envy of rich men, and the view that riches excused a man 
who “told lies, destroyed men’s reputations, and took advantage of 
those weaker than himself in order to gain wealth and power.” 


As reported by the New York 77zéune, Mr. Rocke- 
feller said in part, taking his text from Ps. lii., where such a rich 


ever heard. 


man as above noted is described: 


“This rich man whom the psalmist refers to—doesn’t he exist at 
the present day? I believe he does. You all know him; you read 
about him in the newspapers every day. Maybe you and | have 
often envied him. We may have said: ‘How splendid it must be 
to have the wealth, the power which that man possesses—to be 
able to control and sway men!’ 

“Perhaps that man you envy may have been a liar in his earlier 
days. He may have Gestroyed men’s characters and taken advan- 
tage of men weaker than himself in order to reach the position 
which you envy. Therefore, you must ask yourselves the ques- 
tion, ‘Are we willing to pay the price that man paid in order to 
get where he is ?’ 





“*Ha!’ you may reply, ‘but the world to-day overlooks these 
things. After all, even if this man’s riches and power were thus 


obtained, it does not matter much in the struggle and fierce com- 
petition of the present day, provided he is willing to use his 
position and his wealth for the benefit of his fellow men. He is 
entitled to take advantage of any opportunity that presents itself, 
provided he devotes what he gets to a good purpose.’ 

“If that is your frame of mind, my friends, let us hold our opin- 
ion in abeyance until we can look at the other side of the picture. 
This man feels so strong in his ability to buy votes and to use his 
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vast power in other ways to gain what he desires, that he fancies} 
can get along without any help—without even the help ot God, 
Perhaps this man’s mother prayed with him when he w : 
but that was so long ago that he has outgrown it. He has listened 
to big men who have persuaded him that there is no power of G | 
but the Psalm tells us that God will tear down that man, The 
grasp of God, used in that manner, must be a terrible thing sim 
that is what that man must expect. There will surely come a thee 
when he will wish that he had been more intimate with his Maker 
and had lived more in accordance with his laws, 


asa child, 


“Maybe you have passed his handsome private house and won- 
dered whether you would ever be able to buy such a house for your 
wife and family. Envy him not, for God will surely pull him out 
of that house. We shall live to see him humbled and trodden in 
the dust. And now let us ask ourselves again: ‘Is it worth while? 
Can we envy such a man?’ 

“The man to be envied, in my opinion, and the man who is hap- 
piest, is the man who puts his trust in the Lord, lives righteously 
and is satisfied with much less material wealth. He is the kind of 
man you can trust; the man who always tells the truth, even tho 
he loses by it materially; the kind of man to whom you feel that 
you can safely leave the care of your wife and children when you 


‘die. Yes, aman of such sterling character and unsullied reputa- 


tion is, after all, the man to be envied. 

“And if any of you still think that you would prefer to be like 
that other man and have what he has and are still willing to pay 
the price he paid for it, let me assure you that you are making a 
great mistake.” 


WANTED: A NEW RELIGIOUS DISCIPLINE 


DMUND GOSSE, the English man of letters, who has re- 
~ cently acknowledged the authorship of “ Father and Son,” 
has given his reason for writing this extraordinary book. “I do 
not find that anybody in the old formal, isolated way holds the 
view of religion,” he says, that consists of believing “passively in 
what God revealed as to the way of salvation.” Here is where, he 
thinks, an excessive change has come over the face of things, and 
“it was just as an excessive instance of this change,” he adds, “and 
probably the most curious instance that could be found, that I 
wrote down the record of ‘Father and Son.’” In an article pub- 
lished in our issue of December 21, the story of Mr. Gosse’s early 
life is told—how his father and mother “dedicated him, iike the 
infant Samuel, to the service of the Lord.” His progress in the 
spiritual life was so jealously watched that never was there allowed 
any “message that came blowing from the outside world of beauty 
and remance.” Finally, “there came such a moment of conversion 
as his father had longed for, only it was in a contrary direction.” 
The real question at the bottom of “ Father and Son,” says Mr. 
Gosse, in an interview in Great Thoughts (London, April 4), “is. 
this: By what moral skeleton are we going to replace the stern 
religious discipline of our forefathers?” Mr. Gosse refers to his 
childhood as an example, but perhaps an excessive example, “of 
that intense religious discipline which I hold to be useful to all, 
but especially so to the very children who are most likely to resist 
it, that is to say, those of an imaginative temperament.” He 
observes : 

“Nowadays this discipline has gone, and it will never again be 
replaced by any religious fanaticism or severity. The great prob- 
lem, therefore, is: What are we going to put in its place? It oc- 
curs to me that it is the wide-spread interest in this question which 
is responsible for the extraordinary amount of discussion that has 
been caused by my book among people who I should have 
thought would never read it or even glance atit....... 

“The problem which troubles me, and which was always before 
me while I was writing ‘Father and Son,’ is not that the senti- 
mentality of the race will decrease—for that is ever on the increase 
—but that our great danger will come from the absence of disci- 
pline. It seems to me, after an experience of nearly sixty years of 
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life, that nothing will take the place of that discipline, commended 
by Solomon, who said that it is good for a man to bear the yoke 
in his youth. It is essential for the strongest characters that there 
should be a perigd in which they are under rigid discipline of some 
kind or another. The old faith precisely supplied this rigid disci- 
pline, and gave to those who could resist it, or outlive it, a sort of 
bony structure on which the will could exercise itself. 

“The danger now, it seems to me, is that young people will have 
the pleasant, agreeable, and benevolent sides of the great prob- 
lems of life put before them so exclusively that they will miss a 
certain hardness in the character, which, I think, is essential for 
the best human action. The very best men should have something 
of this stiffness in them, and this is just what we are in danger of 
losing through the decline of an unflinching and dogmatic religion. 
My impression is that the tendency of religious feeling throughout 
Christendom at the present time is to accept the beautiful human- 
ity of the Christian system rather than emphasize its historical 
truth.” 


HOW THE FRENCH CHURCH MANAGES 


HE disendowment by the French Republic of the Church in 
France has not by any means crippled the Catholic organi- 
zation. The result has in fact been that ecclesiastical France is 
now following the example of ecclesiastical America. The laity 
are being called upon for subscriptions toward the maintenance of 
public worship and church institutions. While hitherto the curé 
appears to have had the use and application of church moneys 
under his owncontrol, subject to the bishop of the diocese, boards 
of trustees or vestrymen are now to be appointed to aid him and 
share the financial responsibilities of the parish or congregation. 
Such are the conclusions arrived at by a representative of the Paris 
Temps, who recently interviewed “a priest of the archdiocese of 
Paris, whose position gives him an opportunity of learning how the 
voluntary system works, not only in Paris, but in the provinces.” 
This priest told the newspaper man that Cardinal Richard, then 
Archbishop of Parts, had decreed the necessity of the voluntary 
system bya pastoral letter in 1907. He describes the carrying out 
of this scheme as follows: 


“The curés are appealing personally to those of the parishioners 
they personally know. Others they address by letter or send dele- 
gates to their residences. In every church an alms-box has been 
set up for contributions. The parochial funds are further aided 
by collections and the fees for such religious services as baptisms, 
marriages, burials, and private masses. But the largest part of the 
parish revenue is furnished by voluntary subscriptions.” 


The missionary work of a diocese, that is, the financial support 
of poor parishes, is secured by a separate fund, of which the fol- 
lowing account is given: 


“In the diocese of Paris every parish priest is called upon to 
‘surrender half of the offerings which he has received to what is 
styled the central fund which is applied to such general purposes 
as educational work, poor relief, the support of hospitals and weak 
parishes. ‘This central fund is increased by direct offerings. Dur- 
ing the past year there have been such munificent contributions to 
this fund that we have been enabled to build several chapels-of- 
ease in overpopulated districts. One of these voluntary contribu- 
tions amounted to $60,000. There are others of $10,000, $5,000, 
and $4,000.” 


On being asked how they were managing in the country districts 


the priest of Paris replied to his interlocutor as follows : 


“Collections are made from house to house. But the villager 
likes no better than the citizen to give when he is asked for money. 
He has been accustomed to go to church without loosening his 
purse-strings, and when he sees that everything is going on as usual 
he does not understand why he is required to share in the ex- 
penses. . . . But unwillingness generally yields to the arguments 
and requests of the curés, who have frequent opportunity of giving 
‘clear evidence of that clerical humility whose reality so many 


satirical writers have doubted, in order to obtain daily bread for 
themselves and their conxfreres.”-—Translation made for TRE 
LITERARY DIGEST. 


CITY EVANGELISM SOLVED 


HE six weeks of “Simultaneous Interdenominational Evan- 

gelistic Services” just brought to aclose in Philadelphia 
have illustrated the fact that “the problem of the city may be 
solved.” So writes Dr. J. W. Chapman, the chief worker in that 
campa‘gn. “Personally, I believe it is as easy to move a City for 
Christ as to move a vil- 





lage,” he declares, in 7he 
Sunday -School Times 
(Philadelphia). All that 
is required, he continues, 
“js that special emphasis 
should be given to the 
work, and a special num- 
ber of workers should be 
chosen and a longer time 
given to the campaign,” 
In another account ef this 
mission, printed in the 
New York Odserver, Dr. 
Chapman states : 


“The meetings have 
been so remarkable that 
I feel impelled to send 
forth a statement con- 
cerning them, both in 
order that 1 may give my 
impressions concerning 
their value and protect 
myself from any criticism 
which might be made by 
those who did not under- 
stand the nature of the 
work, 

“The simultaneous plan 
of evangelistic services 














J. WILBUR CHAPMAN, D.D., 


Who thinks the problem of city evangelism 


calls for as many dis- ; range 
éulista: dim Mien 4ilaed teamed may be solved by simultaneous services in as 
oo cities require many districts as the city calls for, and a 


on account of their‘size, trained worker in each district. 

and each district is pre- 

sided over by a trained worker and his singer, In Philadelphia 
there were forty-five districts, in addition to the meetings held on 
the streets, in the saloons, in station-houses, and in other places 
where men gather in crowds. 

“The campaign first of all is intended tg magnify the office of 
the pastor, and I am sure this has been accomplished in Philadel- 
phia. In the second place, unfair criticism of the church is not 
permitted, and beyond all question the churches in Philadelphia 
are all stronger because of this campaign. Again, the campaign 
produces a new spiritual atmosphere, which makes the work of 
the minister easier, and this is manifestly apparent in Philadel- 
12): epee 

“The Philadelphia campaign has taught me three things: First, 
that there has not been a time in years when work could so easily 
be carried on in the great cities. The simultaneous plan is at least 
a partial solution of the city problem, but if the cities are to be 
moved, then the second thing I have learned is that the burden of 
responsibility must rest upon the pastor; when he is dead in ear- 
nest and possest of a passion for souls he can, under such circum- 
stances as men find themselves now in Philadelphia, easily win a 
great victory. And the third thing I have learned is that there 
seems to be to-day in the church an increasing number of people 
who are deeply concerned that the church should move forward and 
assert her authority in every question of righteousness. But | 
have also found that many in the church seem to-day to be almost 
mad in the pursuit of pleasure.” 


As to the results that may be estimated in some sort of tabulated 
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form The Lutheran Observer (Philadelphia) reports that “about 
15,000 persons signed cards containing a pledge to join the church 
and enter upon a Christian life.” Some of the features of the 
campaign are given in these words: 


“There was a remarkable absence of effort to secure response to 
the gospel invitation by appeals to mere feeling. The accessories 
of music, sacred song, and the thrill of a great multitude were not 
prest into any service beyond the legitimate one of subduing the 
mind and heart to the solemn purposes of the hourof worship. Of 
course, the various evangelists associated with Dr. Chapman in the 
work differed among themselves temperamentally and in their 
methods of approach to the people. Dr. Chapman’s own mode of 
preaching was persuasive rather than severely intellectual and 
coldly argumentative, for he went upon the assumption, which no 
one will dispute, that what multitudes of the non-churched people 
need is an impulse to accept a gospel whose terms they have known 
from childhood and to take their places in the church where they 
will be under the training, edifying, sanctifying power of God’s 
Word and Spirit, and thus grow up into the stature of perfect men 
and women in Christ Jesus. ......, 

“ Another method of approach was represented by such men as 
Dr. J. W. Dawson, Dr. Henry Ostrom, and Dr. Charles W. Gor- 
don. ‘Their presentation of the truth, while persuasive, was ad- 
drest to meet many of the questions that would present themselves 
to a thoughtful, cultivated mind brought face to face with the ques- 
tion of accepting Christ. One of the striking things about the 
evangelistic campaign was its adjustment to utilize every avenue 
of approach to men and its appeal alike to the cultured and the 
uncultured. It is safe to conclude, therefore, that the greater 
number of the nearly 15,000 profest converts were acting intelli- 
gently and with a full knowledge of what was involved when they 
signified their intention to enter upon the Christian Jife.” 


Some dramatic incidents are also noted: 


“Men and women who have not attended church services for 
years are returning to the fold. Scores of backsliders have had 
their faith renewed. A typical case is that of a clubman who had 
not been given to church-going, He surprized his friends, how- 
ever, by attending one of the noon-day meetings at a theater. At 
the close of the meeting he approached Dr. Chapman and quietly 
remarked, ‘1 am going to live a new life after what I have heard 
to-day,’ at the same time asking, ‘What did this meeting cost?’ 
‘Seventy-five dollars,’ was the reply. ‘Well,’ he answered, ‘I want 
to pay the expenses for to-day,’ and a few moments later he handed 
Dr. Chapman a check for $100. Another man, whose name is with- 


held, has resolved to devote the income of his great fortune hence- 
forth to Christian work.” 


SHRINKAGE OF ENGLISH METHODISM 


E NGLISH Methodist papers are deploring the shrinkage of 
¢ Methodism in the land of Wesley. Of Protestant bodies this 
denomination ranks second to the Established Church in point of 
numbers, the national Church numbering over 2,000,000 communi- 
cants, the Roman Catholics 1,500,000, and the Methodists of all 
branches somewhat over a million, American Methodism is re- 
ported in the Bishop’s address at the General Conference now in 
session in Baltimore to have gained 278,357 communicants during 
the past four years, “the greatest gain during any similar period 
for sixteen years.” By the annual census of British Methodism 
it is ascertained, according to The Methodist Recorder (London), 
that “there is a connectional decrease of 4,392, the largest for fifty- 
four years.” This decrease is found in each grade of membership. 
“There are 1,179 fewer on trial than last year, and 2,345 fewer 
junior members—the total reduction of names on the class-books 
being, therefore, 7,916.” In two sections of the island a small 
increase is noted. Methodism in the Southeast—that is, in Mid- 
dlesex, Essex, Kent, Surrey, Sussex, and Hampshire—“ has more 
than held its own, has indeed increased by 1.13 percent.” In the 
North, in the area adjoining Carlisle and Scotland districts, the 
percentage of increase has been 1.68. Zhe Recorder presents these 
further facts: 
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“Allelse is gloom. Alike in the agricultural districts of De 
Oxford, East Anglia, Lincoln, and York, among the potters and 
iron-workers of Staffordshire, the cotton-workers of Lancashire 
the miners of Northumbria, in the ship-yards of the Tyne and the 
Wear, and in the great woolen towns of the West Riding, the same 
story of loss istold. And this in face of two years of unparalleled 
trade activity—two such years as Lancashire, at least, has never 
known before. Is there a subtle antagonism between temporal 
and spiritual prosperity? We have been somewhat forcibly struck 
by the fact that hardly a superintendent, in making this year’s 
return, has thought it worth while to excuse or explain his decrease 
This differs so greatly from our experience of former years that 

. . . ad 
we are driven to the conclusion that every one was looking fora 
general decrease. Certainly we ourselves have never in all the 
twenty-one years of this work so regarded the result as a foregone 
conclusion before a figure was set down. Probably the chief reason 
for this was the paucity of revival news during the past winter. 
It has never for a generation been so scarce. Activities of other 
and more material kinds have been sufficiently multitudinous, 
Record bazaar proceeds and unprecedented collections have been 


von, 


many 5 record attendances at prayer-meetings and overcrowded 
communion-rails have been exceptional.” 


The fact of decrease is accounted for variously in letters to Zhe 


Methodist Recorder from members of the Methodist communion. 
Some attribute it to the strict revision of the class-books where 
only attendants at the class-meetings, peculiar to Methodism, are 
counted as members. Such a loss is not to be deplored, they say, 
for the remainder shows more nearly the genuine strength of the 
Church, Others, commenting on the fact that “ ministerial candi- 
dates having a passion for souls were passed over for men of 
higher scholastic attainments,” ask : 

“Are we not getting more proud of the purely worldly distine- 
tions of our people and ministers than the distinctions which our 
Lord valued in his followers? Ours is an emotional religion, and 
to substitute a cold, scientific system of religious thought will not 
make Methodists. We need more warmth, not less; heartfelt ex- 
perience, less intellectualism ; more of the man, less of the scholar.” 


The Christian World (London, Independent) comments upon 


the situation thus: 


“The membership test in the Wesleyan Church is hardly a satis- 
factory one for ascertaining the actual prosperity or otherwise of 
the body. The class-meeting as a condition of membership is 
becoming increasingly unpopular with the laity, and there is no 
doubt that the relaxation of this rule, and the assimilation of the 
membership conditions to those of other communions, would pro- 
duce an immediate and very considerable increase. All the signs 
point to concession on this point in the near future, one which we 
think would be entirely commendable. That the class-meeting 
should be upheld as an excellent institution which has done invaju- 
able work in the past, is one thing; it is quite another to make 
attendance on it compulsory on all who seek the fellowship of 
the Church. Let it by all means be retained, improved, made in- 
creasingly helpful and attractive; but why should it be placed, or 
kept, in a position for which no New-Testament authority can be 
found ? 

“Returning, however, to the immediate question before us, it is 
evident that considerations of the kind just advanced do not go 
very far as an explanation. If the Wesleyan Church has rivals 
this does not alter the fact that it has before it a vast, unchurched 
population from which it has all the time been free to draw recruits 
and to increase its numbers. It has not done so. And while the 
class-meeting regulations may be, and doubtless are, a bar to the 
acquisition of certain classes of hearers, yet the class-meeting has 
existed from the beginning, and has not prevented the growth of 
the body to its present proportions. The causes of the setback 
are deeper. That this is so is evident from the fact that the de- 
cline in membership of the past year is not confined to Methodism, 
but appears to be general. The statistics of the Baptist Union 

. show a decrease in 1907 of 4,864 members, and the figures 
for the area covered by the Free Church Council exhibit a total 
decline of some eighteen thousand. These last are incomplete, as 
many of the churches affiliated to the council do not publish re- 
turns. But the figures, wherever they are taken, seem to tell the 
same story.” 
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LETTERS AND ART 


THE PRESIDENT’S IMPETUS TO THE 
STUDY OF GAELIC 


O American has done so much for ancient Irish literature as 
President Roosevelt. Such a tribute to the man of multi- 

form influences comes from Dr. Joseph Dunn, professor of Gaelic 
and Romance languages at the Catholic University in Washington, 
who is described as “the most eminent authority in this country 
on everything Celtic.” The President, he declares, has been a 
vital force in the revival of interest in the study of Gaelic and has 
given a stimulus to hundreds of students. “Indeed, he has made 
known for the first time to thousands of readers that there is such 
aliterature.” “By his careful article on Irish literature,” says Dr. 
Dunn, referring to the article on “ Jrish Sagas,” published in The 
Century Magazine some months ago, “the President has done 
what in his work he termed ‘the most fortunate thing from a liter- 
ary standpoint that can befall a country, next to developing its own 
writers—to have some new treasure-house of literature revealed.’” 
Says the Professor, according to a Washington dispatch to the New 


York Tribune: 


“It was undoubtedly due to this article that the edition of the 
magazine was soon exhausted, leaving copies of it at a premium. 
The President saw clearly that the subject of Celtic study is one 
that is, in some way, bound up with the history of the origin of 
a large part of the population of the United States, and that it has 
for this reason a particular interest. We have inherited far more 
than we dream from our ancestors, and he felt that a study of the 
past would put the descendants in independent possession of what 
they have inherited from their forefathers. He intended that they 
should have a richer and deeper understanding of themselves. 

“It is well worth while to quote one of his opinions regarding 
ancient Irish literature and the sagas. ‘They deserve,’ the Presi- 
dent wrote, ‘ the research which can be given only by the lifelong 
effort of trained scholars. They should be studied for their 
poetry, as countless scholars have studied those early literatures.’ 
It clearly shows the President’s understanding of his subject that 
he should have pointed out the fact that these ancient Irish tales 
‘date back to a purely pagan Ireland,’ for itis this more than any- 
thing else which makes this literature valuable from a historic 
point of view. In the Welsh and Irish we have the oldest vernac- 
ular poetry and the most ancient native records of Western Europe. 
In some respects the stage of culture mirrored in this )iterature 
had its roots much further back than those of the Homeric Greeks. 
Neither the Germans nor the Slavs are able to produce any such 
pictures of their wild, prehistoric times as can the Irish. In the 
time of which President Roosevelt writes, lreland was, to quote 
his own words, ‘a world to herself,’ and as a historical monu- 
ment of the jpast the literature of the Celt offers undoubtedly an 
interest of the first order. 

“The President’s purpose in making public his study of the 
ancient Irish sagas was not only to make known to the great read- 
ing public this great body of tradition and beautiful lore, which 
his article, more than any other, has succeeded in doing, but also 
to encourage the study of it. In this he was only following out 
what he said in a public address two years before : ‘We Americans 
take a just pride in the development of our great universities, and 
more and more we are seeking to provide for creative and origina) 
work in these universities. I hope that an earnest effort will be 
made to endow chairs in American universities for the study of 
Celtic literature. It is only in recent years that the extraordinary 
wealth and beauties of the old Celtic sagas have been appreciated, 
and we of America, who have so large a Celtic strain in our blood, 
can not afford to be behindhand in the work of adding to modern 
scholarship by bringing within its ken the great Celtic literature of 
the past.’” 


The writer of the dispatch goes on to state that the Celtic lan- 
guages, the study of which is so warmly advocated by the Presi- 


dent, are far from being extinct. Moreover, the language is taught 
in anumber of seats of learning in Europe and America, We read: 


“Trish is still spoken by about 650,000 persons in Ireland, the 
Scottish Gaelic is spoken by more than 200,000 persons, and the 
Welsh by nearly 1,000,000 persons. The Breton of Brittany is 
spoken by about 1,000,000 persons, besides 600,000 who can speak 
nothing else. 

“Besides the Catholic University, whose course Dr. Dunn was 
instrumental in starting, Celtic forms a study in the British Isles 
and Ireland, at Berlin, Freiburg, Leipsic, Paris, Rennes, Oxford, 
and Edinburgh. In the United States it is taught at Harvard and 
Columbia. The Catholic University, through the munificence of 
the Society of Hibernians, is soon to be endowed with scholar- 
ships for students of Celtic. Dr. Dunn has practically completed 
a translation of what the President has pronounced ‘the most 
famous romance of ancient Ireland,’ and in his introduction he has 
exprest his high appreciation of the President's assistance and the 
hope that further contributions will come from his pen.” 





CAUSTIC COMMENTS ON COPYRIGHT 


ECENT agitations over a revision of the copyright law lead 
Mr. Howells to point out some of the absurd inconsisten- 
cies in the conception of rights upon which the law is based. 
Speaking for his craft, he asserts that “if we have a right to our 
lands and houses in perpetuity, we have exactly the same right to 
our books,” and in order to point more vividly the invidiousness 
of distinctions, he argues that “unless we ought to render back to 
the community our lands and houses at the end of a given period, 
we ought not to render back our hooks.” Copyright in ideas, as’ 
is known or not known in any generality, may extend fora ,eriod 
of twenty-eight years with an option on fourteen years additional. 
A law which is now pending in Congress—Mr. Howells pessimis- 
tically stating that it is “pending with every effect of being per- 
manently hung up there "—proposes to guarantee the author the 
chance to secure for his books copyright protection for his lifetime 
and for thirty years thereafter. Such “half-justice from the law” 
Mr. Howells represents authors as wiljing to accept in place of the 
“ quarter-justice ” that they now enjoy, at the same time- depicting 
their state as being “as extraconstitutional as so many Filipinos 
or Porto Ricans.” In the “ Editor’s Easy Chair” of the May Har- 
per’s Mr. Howells has this to say of the unjust premise of the 
copyright law: 

“This premise is that there is an essential difference between 
property in ideas and property in any and al) other things. It is 
true that such a premise has never been, and never can be, estab- 
lished ; but reasoning has to start somewhere, and in the present 
case it starts there. Jt is a scientific hypothesis supported by the 
assertion that the creators of works of beauty are peculiarly bound 
to their socia) or civic environment. Sn accordance with that 
theory they must restore in the concrete form which they have 
given it the beauty which they have materialized from it. They 
may enjoy the sole right to this for forty-two years, but their right 
is unnatural, just as the right to all other property is natural and 
inherent. The fact that 2// property is the creature of society; 
that there is zo natura) right to property in anything whatsoever ; 
that a man’s right to ‘his ox or his ass or anything which is his,’ 
rests upon absolutely the same artificial basis as his right to his 
ideas, has no weight with the reasoners whose minds were made 
up for them two hundred years ago. Perhaps they can not con- 
sent to the fact because if they do they must accept the corollary 
that every kind of property ought to be restored to society, to the 
community, after forty-two years.” 


Mr. Howells, in explaining what copyright is, refers to a recently 
published pamphlet by Mr. William A. Jenner called “The Pub- 
lisher Against the People.” This work, according to Mr. Howells, 


' repeats “all the comical sophisms by which the inventors and de- 


fenders of copyright law have made the worse appear the better 
reason ever since copyright was first legislated.” He goes on: 


“It appears from these sophisms—or, call them reasons—that 
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the term of copyright is limited to the mystic number of forty-two 
years because of the peculiar nature of ideas, in which there can 
not be property beyond that term, and because of the special 


protection which the law gives the author during that term. This 

















Copyrighted 1905 by Alice Bonghton. 


ALBERT P. RYDER, 


An American painter of the romantic school whose genius, according 


“ 


to Roger Fry, “is essentially akin to that of the lyric poet.” 


special protection consists in allowing an author to bring an action 
for damages if his copyright is violated. The care of the law for 
the injured author is such that it will not pursue the thief upon 
notice of the theft, as it would any other sort of thief. Why this 
should be thought especial protection, Mr. Jenner does not attempt 
to say, but in his wish to save authors and readers 


A BELATED ROMANTIC 


oo. P. RYDER is one of the “belated romantics” in 
A American art known to comparatively few of his country. 
men; almost unknown to Europeans. “I do not know whether 


our European ignorance,” says Mr. Roger P. Fry, “is our own 
fault or the fault of those American critics who ought to have 
made clear to us long ago what undeniable genius, what unmis- 
takable inspiration, shine through the work of this artist.” Mr. 
Fry is an English artist and critic of painting first known to 
America when he was elected curator of paintings of the Metro- 
politan Museum at the time of the coming of Sir Purdon Clarke, 
and he has since been made foreign representative, so it will be 
seen that he is a man whose judgment is entitled to consideration. 
Ryder belongs, he says, to “the pre-Whistlerian age.” “He is the 
last gleaning of the harvest of 1830; his romanticism has the fer- 
vor and heat of the earlier votaries of the movement; he has the 


unconsciousness and abandonment which one looks for in vain in 


contemporary art.” Poe is the romantic who is mentioned as 
Ryder’s nearest congener. After him this painter, we are told, 
recalls the earlier romanticists, Shelley, Coleridge, Schubert. 
Proceeding in an article in 7he Burlington Magazine (New York, 
April) Mr. Fry enlarges: 


“Ryder’s genius is essentially akin to that of the lyric poet: it 
might arise almost at any moment, and in any circumstances; it 
does not belong particularly to its age or its place; one might al- 
most say that it was independent of the artistic tradition it in- 
herited. Certainly, its effects depend upon no slowly built-up 
knowledge of technic and construction, no inherited craftsmanship 
handed on from one generation to another. What Ryder has to 
say is so entirely personal, so immediately the fruit of his own 
peculiar humors, that he was bound to find for it a mode of ex- 
pression equally peculiar and individual. Ryder, of course, 
belongs quite definitely to his age, and, tho not quite so obviously, 
to his country ; but it is partly by virtue of this very exaggeration 
of individualism in his art that he does so.. So that it seems of 
little importance to explain, even if | were able to, his genesis and 
development. One accepts him merely as an isolated phenome- 
non, a delightful and unexpected freak of his stock. Still, it is 
impossible not to associate him almost immediately with one 


other American creator, namely, Edgar Allan Poe, nor to wonder 





from the rapacity of the publishers, he makes clear, 


or as clear as he can, the reasons for limiting an 


author’s right in his work to forty-two years. He 
tells us, as we have often been told before, that there 
is no such thing as a natural property in ideas. He 


implies that you naturally own your house and land, 
your flocks and herds, your mills and your mines, 
your shops and offices; but he says you do not nat- 
urally own your book ; your property in that must be 
created by law, by society. Other philosophers hold 
that there is no natural property in anything, but 
that every kind of property is the creation of law, 
of society, and they argue that in a truly civilized 
state al] property should belong to the community. 
But Mr. Jenner is none of these. He is quite sure 
that there is a natura) property in everything except 
ideas, and he believes that an unnatural property 
in these ideas is justly limited to a certain number of 
years, because it ought tobe. He did not invent 
this notion, and so he does not claim any unnatural 
property right in it. A discovery so important to 
humanity was made by the English legislature some 
two hundred years ago, and for more than a hun- 
dred years the American law has built upon it. As 
we have noted, you may copyright your book for 
twenty-eight years, tho you have no natural prop- 














erty in it, and then, because of the hardness of your 
heart, you may renew your unnatural right in it for 
fourteen years longer. After that it reverts to the 
natural state from which you have perverted it and 
becomes the genera) prey, as none of the other kinds 
of property, equally the creatures of society, do.” 


Courtesy of Sir William Van Horne and*t The Burlington Magazine.” 


CONSTANCE, 
From a painting by Albert P. Ryder. 


This painting, says Mr. Fry, has the audacity of conviction. the sheer indifference to all 


ordinary plausibility, of an inspired vision.” 
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whether similar circumstances, or a similar violence of reaction 
from them, have been at work in the formation of their kindred 


spirits.” 
Writing of the picture called “Constance,” based upon the legend 

















Photographed by Alice Boughton, 


ROGER P. FRY, 
Formerly curator of paintings at the Metropolitan Museum and now 
foreign representative of that institution. 


of the unhappy woman who with her child was set adrift in an open 
boat and left to the mercy of wind and wave, he says: 


“It has the audacity of conviction, the sheer indifference to all 
ordinary plausibility, of an inspired vision. It might be danger- 
ous to hazard a guess as to which way the boat is moving, 


or how it is constructed or can float at all; but there can 


be no doubt that it is moving forward by some 


refined upon endlessly—they could not have been arrived at av 
premier coup, but surely the whole design would fall apart or 
lapse into dulness if it were not for the fine discovery and the 
exquisite adjustment of the diagonal masses of the nearer clouds 


giving a drift of motion opposed to the horizontal lines of the 
distant strata,” 


Not only legend, but prosaic fact, is potent to evoke visions of 
almost unreal beauty that this artist revels in. The brief account 
of a suicide who dealt himself the fatal blow after losing his 
all on the race-track, so the artist once asserted, is the germinal 


idea of the picture which Mr. Fry translates into a larger meaning. 


Thus; 


“ Here the planning of masses is less deliberate ; the whole effect 
is more elusive; the technic, if 1 remember right, thinner—it 
approaches more to the feeling and the handling of Matthew Maris, 
with whom Ryder has much in common. But this shows, too, his 
likeness with Poe, for both have the quality of lyrical wzacaére, 
tho Ryder’s have not the perversity of Poe’s inventions. This 
seems to me slighter . . . both in motive and in execution. It is 
rather by way of a poetical conceit than a deeply-felt poetical truth 
to give us Death, the racer who has ridden down all rivals and now 
is condemned to ride round forever, deprived of the dear com- 
panionship of his enemy and victim, man, I lay no stress on my 
interpretation, which as likely as not is wrong; but some such 
ideas are prompted in my mind by the vague but not serious dread 


of the cloud arabesque and the admirably thought-out contour of 
the distant hill,” 


THE TOLSTOY “JUBILEE” AS A COMEDY 
OF ERRORS 


7 


ie Os be or not to be” is the question which Russian admirers of 

Tolstoy are still asking each other with reference to the 
much-discust project of a world celebration, next September, of 
the eightieth birthday anniversary of the great prophet, artist, and 
moralist-of Yasnaia Poliana, The project has already passed 
through several interesting phases, but nothing, it appears, is yet 
definitely settled. Originally the idea was to organize a national 
non-partizan committee, arrange for banquets and meetings in every 
Russian center, draw up a suitable address, and procure hundreds 
of thousands of signatures thereto, this address to be “quietly” 





magic spell with the silent swiftness of Alastor’s 
bark ‘As one that ina silver vision floats, Beneath 
the cold glare of the desolate night.’ And all this, 
so comparatively easy to poetry, so difficult to 
painting with its more specialized vision, is given 
by a very peculiar method, by a most elaborate ,and 
hypersubtle simplification. The actual forms are 
almost childishly simple, but they have a mass and 
content essential to the effect they produce. 

“And this, I take it, is one of the crucial problems 
of the painter, especially the modern painter, name- 
ly, to give asense of the complexity, infinity, and 
richness of matter without involving his design with 
a corresponding complexity of form. Ryder has 
solved it by painting over and over again, loading 
his paint sometimes to a dangerous extent, and pro- 
ducing at last a wonderfu) enameled surface overly- 
ing a broken and highly varied impasto, It may 
be that this peculiar technic, which he has worked 
out for himself, is also due to a certain tentative- 
ness, almost a hesitation, in his manner, which leads 
him continually to refine on the idea, changing 
gradually every element in the design until each part 
becomes expressive. In any case, the result of this 
infinitely laborious process is one of great simplic- 


7 














ity in the achieved result. The actual units of com- 
position are few, and only by the subtlest perfection 
of their relation could such a rich content be given 
by such bare ma‘erial. Here the placing and shape 
of the ungainly mass of the boat have clearly been 


Courtesy of Cottier & Co,, New York, 


DEATH ON THE PALE HORSE, 


From a painting by Albert P. Ryder. 


The germinal idea of this picture was the suicide of a poor man after losing all his savings on 


the race-track. 
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presented by a small committee to the hero of the occasion in his 
retreat. In addition a cheap edition of his complete works was to 
be arranged for in all languages of civilization. English and 
French committees were organized to cooperate with the Russian 
promoters of the jubilee. As in the case of the proposed Shake- 
speare memorial, there were some objections to the whole scheme 
Sud- 
denly, however, Tolstoy was reminded by an “orthodox” friend 
that he had been formally excommunicated by the Church and 
that the celebration would, therefore, give deep offense to all ortho- 


as needless and un-Tolstoyan, but they made no impression. 


dox Russians. This moved him to write to the Moscow committee 
and ask that the project be abandoned. He said that he had de- 
voted his life to the cause of human love and brotherhood, and 
that a bitter controversy over his religious views would make for 
discord and hatred. The committee, after some hesitation, voted 
, to dissolve, and the movement was thus abruptly ended. But that 
displeased and astonished the “heterodox” Tolstoyans, including 
L. L. Tolstoy, the son of the novelist-reformer, who wrote to the 
press that the committee had acted with rather unseemly haste and 


had taken his father’s “ impulsive’ Now 


the discussion has been renewed, and some form of celebration 


request too seriously. 
may be arranged after all. The suggestions proffered are various 
and in some instances original. L. L. Tolstoy says, in a letter to 
the Novoye Vremya: 

“Personally, I regret that the committee discontinued its activ- 
ity, first because it might have served the very cause of union and 
love to which my father has devoted himself, and second because it 
could have created some beneficial and practical institution for the 
good of the people—a fund for the famine-stricken peasants, popu- 
lar reading-rooms and libraries, etc. This could not have been 
disagreeable to my father. It is not a question of a personal 
apotheosis, but of a celebration of the ideas and the teachings 
identified with my father’s name.” 


The disbanded committee itself has issued a statement declaring 
that any grand international demonstration is out of the question 
in view of Tolstoy’s request, but it adds: 

“It has been decided, by way of alternative, to draft a constitu- 
tion similar to the constitutions of the existing Dante, Shakespeare, 
Goethe, and Poushkin societies, and to found a legal society for 
the perpetuation of Tolstoy’s name and work by means of a 


museum and publications dealing with his life, career, and literary 
achievements.” 


A remarkable idea is put forth by a leading publicist and _ phi- 
losopher, B. Rosanov, in the Movoye Vremya. After saying that 
everything that can be said about Tolstoy has been said, that praise 
would sound flat and stale, while denunciation of Tolstoy on the- 
ology or politics would be futile and wearisome, Rosanov ad- 
national tribute of—silence. 


vocates a Not ordinary silence, 


but organized, impressive, eloquent silence. His plan is thus 


stated : 


“How beautiful it would be if the solemn and in a sense sacred 


day for Russian literature were honored by simple silence. . . . 
What I would like is an announcement on the eve of the jubilee 


that on the morrow no newspaper would be issued. . ‘We shall 
think of you and rejoice that you are still with us,’ would be the 


meaning of this silence to Toistoy. These hours of concentration 
of the entire reading public onsone point, one man, would be beauti- 


ful. . . . We are all happier because we are Tolstoy’s contempo- 
raries. Recall how all of us debated the chapters of ‘Anna Kare- 
nina’ as they were appearing serially, how excitedly we received 
‘The Kreutzer Sonata.’ For these precious days ict us thank him 
by deliberate, profound silence and concentration ef. our thoughts 
on him and his work.” 

Tolstoy himself, in a letter to a disciple who had been sentenced 
to a prison term for circulating the “illegal” works of his master, 
proposed that his anniversary be observed by putting him in jail. 
This, he said, would give him genuine pleasure and satisfaction. 
He proceeded as follows: 

“To many this will seem a jest, a paradox, and yet it is the sim- 
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ple and unquestionable truth. Nothing would give me keener; 
than to be confined for the writings I have given the world = 
for which others suffer, in a real jail, a cold, ill-smellino. ty, 
jail. . . . I have been very happy of late, and I have often thought 
there was nothing more for me to wish. But now Ido wish site 
in jail, asa step that would quiet those to whom my work has 
caused unpleasantness and that would bring me, in my old age 
before dying, sincere satisfaction.” 


» hungry 


age, 


The brother of the Premier, A. Stolypine, has advocated a 
national, non-bureaucratic, 1nd spontaneous celebration, not only 
for Tolstoy’s sake, but to mark the birth of freedom and initiative 
in Russian society, as all previous celebrations had to be official. — 
Translation made for THE LITERARY DIGEST. 





ARNOLD'S HOLD ON IMMORTALITY 


A NEW generation has arisen since Matthew Arnold died, and 

its attitude toward that writer affords, it is thought, some 
intimations of his immortality. English and American papers 
call attention to the fact that he died twenty years ago this spring, 
and the amount of comment this fact evokes seems to a writer in 
the New York Evening Post-to indicate that his hold upon this 
generation is as strong as on his own. This is not to say, how- 
ever, that those books of his which were most often read and 
quoted in his lifetime are still popular. His religious and politi- 
cal writings have, it is asserted, lost their vitality, because the 
theses for which they contended, especially that which posited the 
Bible as literature and not a scientific statement of dogma, “is so 
fully accepted that it scarcely needs an advocate.” If Arnold’s 
prose criticism, which, it is pointed out, we now see to be the most 
competent of the nineteenth century, should finally go the way of 
his aforementioned controversial works, it would but foilow that 
of his great predecessors—Coleridge, Dryden, and Wharton. But 
as a poet his vitality seems both unimpaired and positively in- 
creasing, as we see set forth in these words: 


“While Arnold was alive, his poetry was much overshadowed 
by that of Tennyson and Browning. His output was much smaller 
than theirs; it made relatively little impression on the public. It 
lacked the pictorial quality, the verbal felicity, the agreeable sen- 
timent, the happy restatement of the current commonplaces which 
gave Tennyson such wide vogue; on the other hand, it was not 
obscure and intricate, and therefore offered no excuse for the for- 
mation of Arnold clubs. But the Japse of time has only established 
more firmly the position of Arnold as a poet. Without the facti- 
tious aid of special pleaders, his verse has slowly but steadily 
gained ground. Browning died a year after Arnold, but already it 
is evident that of the seventeen volumes in the standard edition of 
Browning’s poems, one would contain all that seems destined to 
immortality. ‘Tennyson is just appearing in a new edition, but a 
rereading of the old favorites leaves one rather cold. The bril- 
liant phrasing, the dexterity in meters, the nice observation, the. 
appropriate sentiment are all there, but the matter seems rather 
thin and insubstantial. Indeed, in a comparison of Tennyson, 
Browning, and himself, Arnold came astonishingly near the mark 
in a letter to his mother nearly forty years ago (June 5, 1869) : 

“It might be fairly urged that I have less poetical sentiment 
than Tennyson, and less intellectual vigor and abundance than 
Browning ; yet, because I have, perhaps, more of a fusion of the 
two than either of them, and have more regularly applied that 
fusion to the main line of modern development, I am likely enough 
to have had my turn, as they have had theirs.’ 

“And his poetry is, in truth, having its turn, There are but 
three volumes of it, but how good it all is! ‘Sohrab and Rustum’ 
and ‘Tristram and Iseult’ are takin their place beside the ‘Idylls 
of the King’; and ‘Requiescat,’ the ‘Forsaken Merman,’ ‘Dover 
Beach,’ ‘The Scholar Gipsy,’ ‘The Last Word,’ and ‘Rugby 
Chapel’ are finding their way into the school-books, and thus into 
the common consciousness of English-speaking peoples. George 
Eliot’s experience—that of all modern poetry Arnoid’s is that which 


keeps constantly growing upon her—is becoming the experience 
of the larger world.” 
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Greatest Event in History of | THE WONDERS OF VACUUM CLEANING — AloNesdedinEvery Office 
the Sewing Machine BROUGHT WITHIN THE REACH OF ALL Everywhere There 1s Dirt 


BY THE 


IDEAL VACUUM CLEANER 


(FULLY PROTECTED BY PATENTS) 


“It Eats Up The Dirt”’ Or Electric Motor 





Operated By Hand 
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OPERATED BY HAND OPERATED BY ELECTRICITY 
the IDEAL VACUUM CLEANER puts absolutley no tax on the the IDEAL VACUUM CLEANER has a little motor which is 
strength. A delicate woman weakened by fever would find it readily attached to any electric light fixture. Utilizes any 
child’s play ; a child might well scorn the task as too easy. kind of current, Cost of service less than two cents an hour, 


DRUDGERY AND INEFFICIENCY OF BROOM AND BRUSH NOW BANISHED FOREVER! 


Broom and brush remove only Surface dirt, and work with them is drudgery. The carpet sweeper is the least thorough of any cleaning implement. 

Vacuum Cleaning is Sanitary Science’s solution of the cleaning problem. Hitherto its splendid advantages could be had only by installing a costly power 
plant or the even more costly method of hiring men who operate wagon engines. 

The IDEAL VACUUM CLEANER is the answer to the demand for a machine that would make Vacuum Cleaning thoroughly practical and possible for all. 
It is the first really scientific application of the Vacuum Cleaning principle. 

The IDEAL VACUUM CLEANER contains within itself all the parts of a thoroughly efficient Vacuum Cleaning system. Weighs only 20 pounds, and is 
readily carried about. No skill of any kind needed to operate it. It always works easily and always is reliable. 

The IDEAL VACUUM CLEANER is of the strongest metal construction throughout. Neat, compact, and firm, it is built for hard and lasting service. 

HOW THE IDEAL With the IDEAL VACUUM CLEANER, you simply place the nozzle of the hose against whatever object you want to clean, and 
VACUUM CLEANER instantly every particle of dirt, dust and grit on the object, in the object and under the object, is sucked in the hose. And along with 

WORKS the dirt go germs, moths, vermin—nothing can escape that suction force. It is the only really dustless system. It is the only system 

by which old dirt is not handled again and again. 

With the IDEAL VACUUM CLEANER, all the terrors of special house cleaning times are abolished. The IDEAL VACUUM ” ried 
CLEANER thoroughly renovates every time it cleans. It cleans and renovates carpets, rugs and matting without their being } NO MORE RIPPING UP 
taken from the floor. It cleans and renovates draperies, etc., without their being taken down. It cleans and renovates uphol- | OR TEARING DOWN 
stered furniture without its being taken apart. 










































GET A MACHINE NOW YOUR PROTECTION 

The price of the IDEAL VACUUM CLEANER completely equipped for hand Every machine is guaranteed to be just as here represented and to give abso- 
operation is $20; equipped with electric motor, $50. Both prices tectede 15 feet of lutely satisfactory service. Give it a thorough trial for a week; then, if for an 
hose and one nozzle for carpet or rug cleaning. Special nozzles for special reason you are not thoroughly satisfied with it, let us know, and your money wil 
purposes at $1. be refunded at once. 

he machine quickly pays for itself many times over. In the wear and tear on We ask merely that you give usa chance to prove that our perfect little machine 

your furnishings, it will save you; in time, labor, strength and health it will save gives, in general, more satisfactory service, month in and month out, than any 
you. You can’t afford not to have it. other means or system of utilizing the great Vacuum Cleaning principle. 


Send $20 for hand machine or $50 for electric machine, and we will ship direct to you all charges prepaid east of Mississippi 
River—proportionate reduction West. If you order electric machine, state whether your lighting current is direct or alternating and 
also give the voltage. Send money today by Postal or Express Money Order, Draft or Registered Mail. Illustrated booklet free. 


THE AMERICAN VACUUM CLEANER CO., - “ 25 West 33d Street, New York City. 
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Saddles 


afford a thorough 
thigh grip. They 
give the rider per- 
fect balance, an 
easy seat, and the ex- 
quisite pleasure of com- 


plete unison with every 
movement of his mount. Preferred by 


— Re ee ne le regular U.S. Army Officers and used by 
° ae the best riders of all countries. 
1 S FA Y | [ (-) Te od 62 SEND FOR FREE ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE. 
! ~ Be Suletling “emt nym ane cd 
=Try a cake of it.and be convinced.= The Mehibach Saddle Co., 104 Chambers St., New York 


Our readers are asked to mention THE LITERARY DIGEST when writing to advertisers. 
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The Yankee clock peddler 
of a former day never tried 


to sell a clock. 


He “just wanted to leave it until he came 
around again,”’ knowing full well that after a 
family had enjoyed a clock for a month they 


would never go back to the 
sun dial or to “guessing the 
time by the sun.” 


So with my cigars. I don’t 
want to sell you a /Jiundred 
now. I “just want to leave 
them on trial.”” Moreover, I 
will take them away again if 
you don’t care to keep them 
after you have smoked ten, 
and no charge for the ten 
smoked. 


MY OFFER IS:—I will, 
upon request, send one 
hundred Shivers’ Puri- 
tanos on approval to a 
reader of The Literary 
Digest, express prepaid. 
He may smoke ten cigars 
and return the remaining 
ninety at my expense, and 
no charge for the ten 
smoked, if he is not 
pleased with them; if he 
is pleased and keeps them, 
he agrees to remit the 
price, $5.50, within ten 
days. 





In ordering please enclose 
business card or give personal 
references and state which you 
prefer—light, medium or dark 
cigars. 

My Puritano cigar is hand 
made, of clear, clean, straight, 
long Havana filler with a genu- 
ine Sumatra wrapper. It is 
the retailers’ 1oc. cigar. 





Shivers’ 
Puritano 
EXACT SIZE 
AND SHAPE 











I make other cigars than the Puritano, rang- 


ing in price from $4.00 to $15.00 per hundred. 
If you prefer some other size or shape, or clear 
Havana cigars, permit me to mail you my cata- 
logue, and explain more fully my methods of 
supplying smokers with cigars at wholesale 
prices. 


HERBERT D. SHIVERS 
913 Filbert Street Philadelphia. Pa. 
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BANKING? MAIL 
AT SIX PER CENT 

If you are receiving less than 
6 per cent. on your savings ac- 
count, it will be to your advan- 
tage to send us your address so 
that we can muail you, without 
any obligation on your part to 
do business with us, our hand- 
some booklets which give full 
information concerning our 
doubly secured Certificates of 
Deposit, yielding 6 per cent., pay- 
able monthly, quarterly or semi- 
annually, as desired by the de- 
positor. 

Please ask for booklet ‘‘ F.” 





FEMS GURRIN 
betel) PRESIDENT. UTA 











CURRENT POETRY 


The Fleet. 
By Epmunp VANCE COOKE. 


This is the song of the thousand men who are mul- 
tiplied by twelve, 

Sorted and sifted, 
and delve. 
They come from the: hum of city and shop, they | 

come from the farm and field, 
And they plow the acres of ocean now, but, tell me, 


tested, tried, and muscled to dig | 


This is the song of the sixteen ships to buffet the 
battle and gale, 


ora Yale. | 
Behold here the powers of Pittsburg, the mills of | 
Lowell,and Lynn, | 
And the furnaces roar and the boilers seethe, but | 
what do their spindles spin’ 


This is the song of the long, long miles from Hamp- 
ton to the Horn, 

From the Horn away to the Western bay whence! 
our guns are proudly borne. | 

A flying fleet and a host of hands to carry these | 

rounds of shot! 

For behold they have girdled the globe by half, and 
what is the gain they have got? 


This is the song of the Wasters—aye, defenders, if | 
you please, 

Defenders against our fellows, with their wasters, | 
even as these, 

| For we stumble still at the lesson known since ever | 
the years were young, 

That the chief defense of a nation is to guard its 
own hand and tongue. 








This is the song of our folly, that we cry out a glad 
acclaim ~ 

At our slaughtering ships, in the shadow of which 
we should bow our heads in shame. 

And we crown men brave who on land and wave 
fear not to die, but still, 

Still first on the rolls of the world’s brave souls are 
the men who fear to kill. 


| This is the song of our smallness (for the fault is not 
theirs, but ours) 

That we chain these slaves to our galley-ships as the | 
symbol of our powers, 

That we clap applause, that we cry hurrahs, that we 
vent our unthinking breath, 

For oh, we are proud, that we flaunt this flesh in the 
markets of dismal death. | 

—The Independent (April 30). 





The Orgy on Parnassus. 
(Lines written in my copy of Tennyson.) 
By WILLIAM WatTSON. 


You phrase-tormenting fantastic chcrus, 
With strangest words at your beck and call; 
Who tumble your thoughts in a heap before us;— 
Here was a bard shall outlast you all. 


You prance on language, you force, you strain it, 
You rack and you rive it, you twist it and maul, 

Form, you abhor it, and taste, you disdain it,— 
And here was a bard shall outlast you all. : 


Prosody gasps in your tortured numbers, 
Your metres that writhe, your rhythms that 
sprawl: 
And you make him turn in his marble slumbers, 
The gol.len-tongued, who outsings you all. 


Think you ‘tis thus, in uncot:th contortion, 
That Song lives throned above thrones that fall? 








For Loss of Appetite 
HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE. 
| It nourishes, strengthens and imparts new life and 


what is their yield? | 
| 
| 





| vigor. A reliable remedy for the relief of nervousness 


Positive 
Protection X 
taf Whether ajudgeof carpets and \f 
rugs, or not, you have positive \ 
protection if the name “Whittall” 
is woven in the back. It insures 


longest wearing qualities, permanent 
dyes, and perfection of 
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Cc ARPETS sents the greatest va- 


riety of artistic designs, both 
antique and modern, of exquisite beauty, 
charm and originality, and a quarter ofa cen- 
pd So energy and judgment. 
If your dealer does not carry our goods, writs 
and we will send you the nam: M 
one in your vicinity who Goes. saeeeeaedael 
Send to-day for free interesting 
booklet * How Carpets and Rugs 
are made, and how to select 
them.” Address Dept. K, 


WHITTALL'S 
WORCESTER, 
MASS. 








Do You Hear Well 9 


The Stolz Electrophone—a New, Scientific and 
Practical Invention for Those Who are Deaf 
or Partially Deaf—May Now Be Tested 
in Your Own Home. 

Deaf or partially deaf people may now make a month’s 
trial of the Stolz Electrophone on payment of a small 
deposit. This is unusually important news for the deaf, 
for by this plan the final selection of a completely satis- 
Sactory hearing aid is made 
easy and inexpensive for 

everyone. 

This new invention (U. 
S. Patents Nos. 858, 986 and 
855, 453) renders unneces- 
sary such clumsy, unsight- 
ly and frequently harmful 
devices as trumpets, horns, 
tubes, ear drums, fans, etc. 
It is a tiny electric tele- 
phone that fits on the ear 
and which, the instant it 
is applied, magnifies the 
sound waves in such man- 
ner as to cause an astonish- 
sie et ing increase in the clear- 

26 ness of all sounds. Itover- 
Electrophone in use: shows comes the bussing, roaring 


ear noises and, also, so 
less than Eye-Glasses. contantly and electrically 


exercises the vital parts of the ear that, usually, the natural 
unaided hearing itself is gradually restored, 
A Millionaire’s Opinion 
STOLZ ELECTROPHONE CO., Chicago.—I am pleased to say 
that the Electrophone is very satisfactory. Being small in size and 
great in hearing qualities makes it preferable to any. I cin 
recommend it to all persons who have defective hearing. 
M. W. HOYT, Wholesale Grocer, 
Michigan Ave. and River St., Chicago. 
Write or call at our Chicago office for particulars of our 
personal test on deposit offer and list of prominent en- 
dorsers who will answer inquiries. Physicians cordially 
invited to investigate. Address or call (call if you can). 
Stolz Electrophone Co., 786 Stewart Bldg., Chicago 
Branch Offices:—Philadelphia—C incinnati—Seattle— 
Indianapolis—Des Moines—Toronto. 


THE BEST’ LIGHT 


One burner will give as much light as 
ten ordinary oil lamps; six 16 candle 
power electric bulbs — six 16 candle 
ower gas jets or bacetylene gas 








ets. Gosts 2 cts. per week. Pro- 
duces @ pure, white, steady, safe 


light. Over 200 styles. very 
lamp warranted. Agents want 
ed. Write for catalog, 
THE BEST LIGHT CO. 
92 K. Sth 8t., Canton. & 








Buy ‘‘Kalamazoo Komfort’’ Now 


Enjoy that luxurious rest and relaxation 
which gives renewed energy wn 

makes the hot, sultry days cool 
and delightful, Be truly com- 
fortable when reading, resting or 
ill. The expense is only homins], 








Our Reelining chair, automatie- Marked 
ally adjusting itself to every position, an 
will do all this for you. Write us for free Guaran. 
trial offer and catalogue No. 77 showing ten tee 


models of this chair and sixty other desigrs 
of summer furniture. Ask your dealer for Superior Quality lawn fur- 
niture and make your home eomfortable, attractive and distinetive, 


KALAMAZOO SLED CO., 523 8rd ST,, KALAMAZOO, MICH, 


Our readers are asked to mention THE LITERARY DIGEST when writing to advertisers. 
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——————————— 
Her handmaids are order and just pro; ortion, 
And measure and grace, that survive you all, 


Are these and their kin proscribed and banished? 
| Serenely the exiles await recall, 
To-morrow return, and find vou vanished, 

You and your antics and airs and al] 


You may flout convention and scout tradition, 
With courage as great as your art is small, 

Where the kings of mind, with avgust submission, 
Have bowed to the laws that outlast us all;— 


But brief is the life of your mannered pages; 
Your jargon. your attitudes, soon ihey pall; 
You posture before the scornful ages, 
And here was a voice shall outlive you all, 





For in vain is the praise of discord sounded, 
Under the Muse’s mountain wall. 

With ritual old she is there surrounded ; 
Her great decorum rebukes you all. 


Her hill is not taken by storm or leaguer; 
The cliffs are sheer as the peaks are tall. 

She foils in the clefts a pursuit too eager, 
And breathlessly followed eludes you all. 


She is won as a bride, with reverent wooing, 
Not haled by the hair, a captor’s thrall; 
Such barbarous love is its own undoing: 
And here was a bard shall outlast you all. 
—The Fortnightly Review (London, April). 


PERSONAL 


The Man Who Will Succeed Bob Evans.— 
While the name of Charles Stillman Sperry, the man 
who has been chosen by the Government to complete 
the globe-circling cruise of the battleship fleet, has 
not become the household word as has that of Fight- 
ing Bob Evans, the new commander is by no means 
an unknown in naval circles. Graduating at An- 
napolis in the class of 1866, just after the close of 
the Civil War, he has gradually worked his way up 
by tireless service, and he now has the distinction 
of being the first Rear-Admiral to have an important 
command who had not fought in the Civil War. A 
writer in the Deseret News thus tells of some inci- 
dents of his career: 


His start in active service was as romantic as the 





CHANGE IN FOOD 
Works Wonders in Health 


It is worth knowing that_a change in| 
food can cure dyspepsia. ‘‘I deem it my | 
duty to let you know how Grape-Nuts food 
has cured me of indigestion. 

“Thad been troubled with it for vears, 
until last year my doctor recommended 
Grape-Nuts food to be used every morning. | 
I followed instructions and nowI1 am en- 
tingly y well. 

‘The whole family like Grape-Nuts, we | 
use four packages a w eek. Youare welcome 
to use this testimonial as you see fit.”’ 

The reason this lady was helped by the 
use of Grape-Nuts food, is that it is predigested 
by natural processes and therefore does not 
tax the stomach as the food she had been | 
using ; it also contains the elements required 
for buildin up the nervous system. If that 
part of the human body is in perfect work- | 
ing order, there can be no dyspepsia, for 
nervous energy represents the steam that 
drives the engine. 

When the nervous system is run down, | 
the machinery of the body works badly. 
Grape-Nuts food can be used by small chil- 
dren as well as adults. It is perfectly 
cooked and ready for instant use. 

Read ‘‘The Road to Wellville,”’ in pkgs. 
“There’s a Reason.” 

Ever read the above letter? A new one 
appears from time to time. They are gen- 
Wine, true, and full of human interest. 








McCutcheon’s 


“The Linen Store” 


Reg. Trade Mark. 








Special Values in 
Ladies’ Outer Garments 


: Made of all 
Pongee Suits silk Pongee in 
: a very attract- 
ive model, showing full plaited Skirt 
with fold at bottom, and smart, up-to- 
date Jacket of medium length. ‘Colors: 
Natural linen, gray, brown, and all 
white. Price $28, 00, 
Tussah and Rajah Silk Suits at 
$45.00, $48.00 and upwards to $65.00. 


White Dress Skirts 


Made of all wool Repellant Serge in the 
new circular gored style with two folds 
around bottom. Price $8.00. Also 
French linen skirts in large assortment, 
at $5.00 to $35.00. 


Tailored Made Waists 


Scotch Madras and Cheviot, $3.50 to 
$4.50. Pure linen, $4.50. Dimity, $3.50. 











Made of 
White 


Lingerie Dresses wi. 
Swiss 








with embroidery and lace. Very dainty 
and stylish. Price $18.00. A number of 
other attractive styles at $25.00 to $75.00. 


Princess Dresses of 
French Linen moss colors 


most all colors. 
Price $18.00. 

Daintily embroidered models at $22.00 

and $25.00 and up to $75.00. 








Also a very wide assortment of Linen 
Suits, Skirts and Tailored Jackets, as 
well as some smart Suits in light weight 
Wool Materials, Panama, Serge, Voile 
or Silk, and some very attractive com- 
binations of Silk and Voile. 








5th Ave. & 34th St., N.Y. Waldorf-Astoria 








Articles appealing to the women of the 
best American families will receive careful 
attention in the 168,000 prominent and pros- 


perous homes in which THE LITERARY | 
DIGEST is a visitor every week in the year. | 
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LANDS 


in sonar vee 


IRRIGATED 


(224 D 0 National Bank Bit, 08 Sine 

















COOL AS A HAMMOCK 
—RESTFUL AS A BED 


Family Headquarters for Sum mz: Comfort 


land Repose, Lounging and-‘Sociability 


NARRAGANSETT 


Swinging Couch Hammock 


Impossible to spill out, can’t sag, instantly ad- 
justable, lasts a life-time. ‘Two can lie on it, four 
can sit—2% feet wide by 6 feet long. Convenient 
pockets to keep papers and books ready to hand. 

Reversible tufted mattress in red, green or blue 
denim, vith soft padding both sides, on strong 
wooden frame in white canvas ends and sides, with 
best manilla rope attached to 8 suspension points. 

If your dealer cannot supply you, we will send 
you a hammock direct expressage 3 prepaid, Money 
returned if not as represented. Write for literature 
G and prices. 


D. W. SHOYER & CO. 
Manufacturers of the Acme High Art Hammocks 
394 Broadway, New York City 





Land 
6 mee 
0) Bond 


at pat in sums of $100, $500 and $1,000. as) 
aid every six months at American Trust 
avings Bank, Chicago, issued by the 


Denver Reservoi~ 
Irrigation Co. 


Mortgages on cor lying close to Denver are 
deposited with the above 














d Bank lateral 
SECURITY named to the bonds i “the 
UNDER ratio of 125 to 100, _ Also all 


the property of the Company, 
estimated worth 


THE Tie. te: ‘Thwien 
BONDS Million Dollars 


Consisting of Canals, Reservoirs, Sites, Water 
Rights, etc. 


Sroutridge &Niwvere: 


Municipal Bonds 


First Nat’] Bank Bldg. Chicago, Ill. 
sabe ag ee ap 
Trowbridge & Niver C 3 


First National Bank Bldg., Chsheei Ill. 


Please send illustrated descrip: ion of 65 Denver 
Reservoir Irrigation Co. Bond 


PRAM oe soicna odecka sékac end icasbensaniete 
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Paint Victory 


A victory of any kind is only value 
able in proportion to the tangible re- 
sults you obtain, 

You know that accomplishing some- 
thing that anyone else can do is not 
victory— 

—And that applies to paint just as 
it applies to anything else. 

When paint fades, peels, chalks, 
blisters after six months’ wear, it is 
not a victorious paint. 

It is a victorious paint when it stands 
for three, six, or even more years bat- 
tle against the weather. 

And here’s paint that actually wears 
that long— 





When you want a paint that will 
give the best possible service— 

A paint that will cover more square 
feet per gallon than any other paint— 

A paint that keeps its color— 

A paint, that when repainting time 
comes, leaves a smooth, hard surface 
and gives you a second job as good 
as the first— 

Then be sure to insist upon ‘‘High 
Standard" Liquid Paint. The ‘‘Little 
Blue Flag’’ identifies it—it’s on every 
can—for your protection. Look for it. 

“Attracttve Homes and How to Make Them" 
—our free booklet—wil! tell you what you 
want to know about decorating your house 
and arranging your grounds—and will show 


a Lowe Brothers Paint, Varnish and Enamel 
for each requirement, Send at once. 


The Lowe Brothers Company 
Paintmakers—Varnishmakers 
DAYTON, OHIO 
New York Chicago Kansas City 

















A small piece of ice in this 


: HAWKEYE 
{ Refrigerator Basket 


keeps your lunch cool and pal- 
atable throughout the warmest 
summer day. Neat and durable. 5 
Sizes from one to six or more persons. 
Special basket for Autos. Ask your dealer Pa 
and write for free book containing new 
lunch recipes. 
BURLINGTON BASKET Co. 

255 Main Street, Burlington, lowa 
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start of a harrowing dime novel. I never could per- | 
suade him to view it in that light, however. Sperry 

started for the China station on the corvet Sacra- | 
mento. The vessel got along all right until some- | 
where near the mouth of the Hooghly River on the 

way to Calcutta, when the ship went ashore in a fog 

at night and was a total wreck. No lives were lost, 

and no clothes were saved. All hands came ashore 

rich only in experience. I doubt if Sperry took his 

shipwreck any more seriously than a person would 

who stept in a mud puddle. It was all over as soon 

as his pajamas got dry. 

Those who best know Sperry assert that in placing 
| him in command the navy department will be put- 
ting the right man in the right place. This is by 
no means the first high post of honor to which the 
admiral has been raised. Several very important 
| positions held by him in years past have been filled 
| with such ability as to place him inevitably in line 
| for any promotion possible. He was for three years 
| president of the Naval War College at Newport. 
| This is the school to which officers of the navy are 

sent to take postgraduate courses in strategy, tac- 
tics, and other subjects in connection with the fight- 
ing profession. 

| When the great Peace and Arbitration Confer- 
ence was held last summer at The Hague, Admiral 
Sperry was detached from the War College and sent 
thither as America’s naval representative. As peace 
commissioner during the famous International Con- | 
ference he rendered admirable service and materi- 
|ally widened his reputation, so that the new fleet 
commander is already internationally known. At 
the close of the arbitration Congress he was ordered 
home and placed in command of the fourth division 
of Admiral Evans’ fleet, his flagship being the battle- 
ship Alabama. 





Sperry was not in active service afloat during the 
Spanish-American war, but he occupied a post in 
which he was able to render more valuable service 
than would have been the case had he been at sea. 
| He was ordnance officer at the New York navy yard. 

His work there was of vital importance to the suc- 
| cess of the navy in battle. As one of his classmates 
| has said: 
| ‘*Sperry missed the glory of the Spanish-American 
| War, but he did not miss the hard work of it. To 
| the ordnance officer fall all the details of fitting out 
| the vessels with their entire artillery outfits. There 
| was scarcely a day for more than six months during 

that period when at least a dozen of the purchased 
| yachts were not at the docks to be armed and started 
| off in a hurry, and not a mistake must be made. 

This was in addition to the repairs and equipment 
|of the main fleet. I saw Sperry at his work often 
|in those days, and it was a joy to the spirit to see 
| the machine work. There was a tangle in the thread 
| every five minutes, but it came straight in a moment 
land without a stop in the regular motion of the 
|shuttle. Sperry is going to handle the fleet of bat- 
| tleships in exactly the same way.” 
| Admiral Sperry is known to his brother officers 
las a theughtful, brainy man, a ‘‘level-headed offi- 
| cer,” not impetuous, but prudent and cautious. As 
|a strategist he is said to be excelled by no officer in 
the entire service. He has been for many years an 
authority on international law, a qualification which 
fits him eminently well for the post of commander 
|of a fleet using the seven seas at will. 





Some New Stories About General Grant.— 
Some illuminating facts in connection with the early 
family life of General Grant have recently been pub- 
lished in the New York Tribune. The writer, James 
B. Morrow, through an interview with Gen. Fred D. 
Grant, the great Civil War leader’s son, brings out 


the following story: 


‘‘Have you personal recollection,’ I asked the 
son, ‘‘of the farm which your father owned near St. 
Louis?”’ 

‘‘I remember it very distinctly,’’ General Grant 
replied. ‘‘Indeed, my memory begins with the 
transfer of my father from the military post in 
Detroit to Sacketts Harbor. He had returned from 
the Mexican War and was an officer in the 4th 
Infantry. 











‘‘When my father was ordered to California my 
mother and I were to live in St. Louis until he es- 
| tablished a home and sent for us. But his pay was | 
small, four was twenty-five cents a pound, and we | 
remained with my grandfather. While playing on | 





LOOK FOR 
THE “DIAMOND” 


Trade <@> Mark 


which is slightly raised on the surface of all genuine 
Fast Color Eyelets if you would have 


SHOE EYELETS 
That Can't Wear “BRASSY” 


Genuine Fast ‘Color Eyelets can al- 
ways be distinguished by the DIA- 
MOND <@> Trade-Mark. Made 
with tops of solid color, they 
always look new. Ask your 
shoe dealer about them. 


United Fast 
ColorEye- 


let Co. 
BOSTON, 
MASS. 








80 Shines 25c: 


Smaller size — enough for 20 shines — 10c. 
Go to your dealer —if he can’t supply, clip I 
out this whole ad as a certificate and we # 
will supply you direct with 


Eagle Brand Shoe Cream { 


Best for black or russet shoes—will not change g 
original color of tan, russet or brown—a pure 
oil dressing—gives a quick, lasting, waterproof t 
shine. Has a delicate odor, and won’t rub off | 
on hands or garments. Comes in glass jar. 


American Shoe Polish Co., 210 N. Franklin St., Chicago t 
Use **Nova”~—Bst Cleaner for White or any Shade Canvas Shoes. 
Pee 8 On ee a ee De 








Automobiles of 
every standard 
make at half 
their values. 
Runabouts 
$100 to’ $350; 
Touring Cars 
$250 to $1500; 
Limousines 
$500 to $2500; Roadsters $750 to $1500. All makes 
and models including ’08 cars. Packard, Peer- 
less, Pierce, Pope-Toledo, Rambler, Ford, Reo, 
Cadillac and many other makes. Every car guar- 
anteed. Shipped on approval. Special proposi- 
tionto good agents. Complete Catalog on request. 


MISSISSIPPI VALLEY AUTO CO., Dept. A St. Louis Mo. 


Second-Hand Bargains 





. 





Dwiggins 


Lifetime Quality 


hirences 


Cos tLess Than Wood” 
LAWN, FARM AND 
~ POULTRY FENCES, 
GATES, ETC. Highest Grade. All Work Guaranteed. 
Large Illustrated Catalogue and Special Prices FREE 















































Dwiggins Wire Fence Co., 92 Dwiggins Ave., Anderson, Ind. 

E your money will earn 6% with 
E absolute safety when de- 
H] posited with this bank on our 


Certificate plan. 
PLEASE WRITE FOR BOOKLET “D.” 










[FIRST TRUST “0 SAVINGS BANK 
Lila Se ra lala <e 
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the long porch at White Haven, the home of my | 
mother's family, late in the summer of 185 4, a man 
drove up in a buggy. Just as he was throwing the 
laprobe over the dashboard a colored woman ran 
out of the house and said: ‘It’s Mr. Grant.’ And 
so it was, but I didn’t know him. He had resigned 
his commission because he couldn’t support his 
family if he stayed in the army. 

‘‘My mother had a farm, about a hundred acres, 
I suppose, and my father, who was an industrious 
and stirring man, built a log house, cutting the trees 
and hewing them himself. The house was after- 
ward moved to a park in St. Louis. Now, bear in | 
mind that my father had graduated from West 
Point, had served in the Mexican War, and had been 
an officer in the United States Army, yet he sacri- 
ficed his career, as he thought, and took up his work 
in the wilderness, that he might have a home of his 
own and not be under obligations to Mr. Dent, his 
father-in-law.” 

“I have heard that he hauled cordwood to St. 
Louis and sold it in the streets.” 

“Yes, both cordwood and short timbers for use 
in coal mines. He chopped the wood and timbers 
himself, that he might get a little ready money. 
But farming was his principal occupation, and his 
crops were larger and better than were his neigh- 
bors. During the four years he lived in the coun- 
try he suffered from ague, an obstinate and debili- 
tating form of malaria, and so, with my mother’s 
consent, he traded the farm for a cottage in St. 
Louis—a very comfortable house, with plenty of 
ground and a good many fruit-trees. 

“With Henry Boggs, a cousin by marriage, he 
went inte the business of collecting rents and selling 
real estate, but he was not fitted for an undertaking 
of that character. The country had just gone 
through a commercial panic, and my father couldn’t 
be harsh and turn persons behind in their rent out 
of their homes and into the street. He would have 
been the last man in the world to press or threaten 
a debtor. Altho he scarcely made more than a liv- 
ing, if he did so well as that, we children saw no in- 
dications of hard times in our family. My mother 
had three slaves, two women and a man, gifts from 
her father, and they lived with us. 

‘‘My other grandfather, Jesse R. Grant, was the> 
living in Covington, Ky. He owned tanneries ct 
Portsmouth, on the Ohio River; had a large leather 
store at Galena, in Illinois, a branch store at La 
Crosse, in Wisconsin, and, I think, another store 
somewhere in Iowa. My Missouri grandfather— 
and he owned an estate of many hundreds of acres 
himself—thought my Ohio or Kentucky grandfather 
arich man. ‘Old Mr. Grant,’ I once heard him say, 
‘must be worth $150,000.’ Anyway, my Grand- 
father Grant was advancing in years and wanted to 





HANG ON 
Coffee Topers as Bad as Others 





‘‘A friend of our family who lived with 
us a short time was a great coffee drinker 
and a continual sufferer with dyspepsia. 
He admitted that coffee disagreed with him, 
but you know how the coffee drinker will 
hold on to his coffee, even if he knows it 
causes dyspepsia. 

“One day he said to me that Postum 
Food Coffee had been recommended and 
suggested that he would like very much to 
try it. I secured a package and made it 
strictly according to directions. He was de- 
lighted with the new beverage, as was every 
one of our family. He became very fond of 
it and in a short time his dyspepsia disap- 
peared, He continued using the Postum 
and in about three months gained twelve 
pounds, 

‘‘My husband is a practising physician 
and regards Postum as the healthiest of all 
beverages. He never drinks coffee, but is 
very fond of Postum. In fact, al! of our 
family are, and we never think of drinking 
coffee any more.’”? Read ‘‘The Road to 
Wellville,” in pkgs. ‘‘There’s a Reason.” 


Ever read the above letter? A new one 
appears from time to time. They are genu- 





ine, true, and full of human interest. 








Dissect my Razor 
The ‘‘GILLETTE’’ 


Observe its convenience—its perfection in every detail. 
Figure out how much time and: money you can 
save by adopting the “Gillette” habit. 

You will then know why over two million men 
are proclaiming the superiority of the “Gillette.” 
BECAUSE it gives you a clean, comfortable, safe 
shave in three to five minutes—no matter how 
inexperienced you are. 

BECAUSE the harshest beard, though on 
the tenderest skin, willingly yields to the 
soft, easy action of the keen “Gillette” blade. 





































No Stropping—No Honing. os 
BECAUSE the holder lasts a lifetime. 


BECAUSE its blades are so inexpensive 
that when dull you throw them away 
as you would an old pen. 


The Gillette Safety Razor Set consists of a triste 
silver-plated holder, 12 double-edged flexible 


blades—24 keen edges, packed in a velvet- 
lined leather case, and the price is $5.00. 


Combination Sets from $6.50 to $50.00 
Ask your dealer for the ‘‘ Gillette’ to-day. If substitutes are offered, refuse 
them, and write us at once for our booklet and free trial offer. 


GILLETTE SALES COMPANY 


240 Times Building 240 Kimball Building 240 Stock Exchange Building 
New York Chicago 
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acOUSTICo 

Enables the deaf to hear instantly 
and its continued use often restores the 
natural hearing; no trumpet or unsightly 
apparatus, Write us to-day and learn how 
you can thoroughly test it before pure 
chasing. Inuse in hundreds of churches 


and theatres and public buildings at Wash- 
ington. Booklet on request. 


ACOUSTIC CO., 1263 Broadway, N. Y. 
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“Get There” 


at a price to suit 
you direct fora 


BLACK 


MOTOR BUGGY 


N 
Built for country roads, hills and S 
mud, Engine—10 H. P., 2 cylinders, air cooled’ 
chain drive rear wheels, double brake. Speed 2to 
25 m. perhr.—30 mileson1 gal. ofgasoline, Highest 
quality finish, workmanship and materials. Abso- 
lutely safeand reliable. Write for Book No, A« 159 
BLACK MFG, CO., 124 E. Ohio St., Chicago, Ill, 





















Sectional 
Bookcases 


The Lundstrom Sectional Book- 

cases are made for and universally 

used in the finest homes and offices 
throughout the country. 

Artistic appearance, solidity of 
construction, with latest practical 
improvements, combine to make 

them the leading Sectional Bookcases. 
Rigid economy, acquired by the 
manufacture of a single product in large 
quantities, combined with our modern 

methods of selling direct tothe user, enables 
us to offer a superior article at a considerable sav- 
ing in cost to the purchaser. 


ON APPROVAL 1 00 PER SECTION 
FREIGHT PAID ° AND UP 


Send for our latest Catalogue No. 23, in which we illustrate the different grades from neatly 
finished Solid Oak to the highly polished Solid Mahogany cases for the more elaborate library. 
THE C.J. LUNDSTROM MFG. COMPANY, _ Little Falls, N. Y¥. 
Manufacturers of Sectional Bookcases and Filing Cabinets 

New York Office—Flatiron Building 
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or ten cents in 
stamps or coin,to 
pay cost of packing 
and mailing, we 
will send you 







barring ton™Hall 


The Steei-Cut 


Coffee pie 
a neron te 
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to make 
eight cups of 
delicious coffee- 
/ together with this 
& beautiful,frosted, 
Yaluminum ¢graduate, 
designed for measuring 
(rather than guessing) 

(the amount of dry 
coffee to be used. 


Reao Mr. E —'s EXPERIENC 
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Pittsburgh, Pa., April 10,'08. 
Baker & Co.--My wife asks me to tell you that she received 
the useful little aluminum coffee measure and sample of 
Barrington Hall yesterday and that she tried it on us this 
morning. Let me eay that Barrington Hall pleasce us so 
@uch that I stopped at our grocer's (I enclose his care) to 
) order @ can and found that he does not sell it. Pleace 
take the matter up with him and in the meantime let us know 
wher e@ can buy it. o.£ 








BARRINGTON HALL is pure, high- 

grade coffee, prepared by our pat- 
ented process —a common-sense method 
of treating the herry whereby the sub- 
stances which add nothing to its flavor 
and healthfulness are removed, and the 


coffee flavor is preserved to a remark- 
able degree. 


By our SPECIAL PROCESS all dust 
and the bitter cellulose skin, evidently 
placed by nature around the heart of the 
berry to protect it—certainly not intended 
for human use—are removed and thrown 
away; and when you buy a pound of 
Barrington Hall you get a pound of the 
4 best part of the coffee berry only. 


“Steel-Cut” means that the coffee is 
cut (not ground) into fine, even particles. 
This cutting does not crush the little oil 
, cells as does grinding, and the rich, aro- 
matic oil (Food Product), which makes 
$ coffee flavor, is preserved. This ex- 

plains why a pound of Barrington Hall 
makes 15 to 20 cups more of perfect, 
full-strength coffee than will the same 
“\ weight of ordinary coffee. 
PRICE: 35c. to 4oc. per pound according to 


locality. Packed in sealed tins only. If your 
grocer tries to sell you something “‘ just as good,”” 
he has his dwn interest, not yours, in mind. 
Write us, and we can tell you how and where to 
get Barrington Hall. If you accept an imitation, 
% please do not judge our coffee by it. 


Address o--r nearest office 


124 Hudson Street , 244 N. Second Street 


New York City Minneapolis, Minn. 


BAKER & CO. 


COFFEE IMPORTERS 








We Want Women of Ability 
and of Wide Acquaintance 
In Every Town 


to act as our agents in introducing and han- 
dling a line of high grade dress fabrics which 
almost sell themselves. To the right person 
we can offer a very advantageous proposition. 
We will be glad to send you free samples of 
our goods. Our plan will take little of your 
time and can he readily carried out with 
ordinary persistence. It presents an oppor- 
tunity for a woman of average ability and 
stickativeness to build in time a profitable 
business that is sure to grow from year to 
year. Write at once for the samples which 
will show you the high grade guality and 
beauty of our fabrics, and also for the full 
particulars of our offer. Address Dept. 3. 








THE WM. B. JENNINGS CQO. 
Lo ae East 22d Street, New York 








| distribute his property. It was arranged that my 
| father and his two brothers should manage the tane | 
neries and stores, each to be paid $60 a month for 
his services, and place the profits of the business in 
a trust fund for their three sisters. When the ac- 
cumulated profits amounted to the value of the tan- 
| neries and stores the brothers were to have the 

physical property and the sisters the income from 
| the money in trust. 

‘“‘We moved to Galena and took a good, house. 
The three slaves, of course, were leit behind, because 
Illinois was a free State. 
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It has been said that my 
father was poor and that he was a failure in the 
leather business at Galena. His achievements as a 
soldier and his election to the Presidency caused the 
world to draw a violent, altho friendly, contrast be- 
tween his life in Missouri and Illinois and his career 
on the battlefield and in Washington. As a matter 
of fact, the Grants were very well situated in Galena. 
Our home was large enough for us and for our rela- 
tives, many of whom came from a distance as visi- 
| tors, We had dinner parties, and my parents, in 
My 





| turn, were guests of the principal families. 
| mother, I know, kept two servants. 

| “T recall that I was disgusted because I couldn't 
go barefooted like other boys, and that, instead of 
a hickory shirt and one suspender, I had to wear a 
waist, which I buttoned to my short trousers. My 
father bought us a good many toys and I had the 
fastest sled in town, and the only one that was 
made in Chicago. Father spent his evenings at 
| home and read newspapers, magazines, and books 
| to the family. Frequently he would go to Wiscon- 
sin, Minnesota, and Jowa to sell leather and make 
collections, He traveled in a covered wagon, which 
had springs and contained a bed and cooking uten- 
sils. Sometimes I accompanied him, taking my 
shotgun along. When we came to a field of stubble 
that had signs of quails he would stop the horses 
and teach me how to shoot. He also taught me 
how to swim, wading in the water with his hand 
under my chin. 


‘“*The store building in Galena was four stories 





| 











high, and was packed with goods. Behind it was 
the harness factory, which extended to the next 
street. There was also a large stock of carriage 
hardware. Father has said that he was a clerk in 
those days, but he was much more; in time he would 
have been a partner in the business. I recollect 
that his salary of $60 a month was less than he really 
required, and that several gifts of money to my 
mother from her family in St. Louis helped him con- 
siderably. The largest, I think, was about $100. 
Grandfather Grant was at no time a very liberal man. 
We lived in Galena for eleven months and then my 
father went away to the war.”’ 

‘*Had he foreseen that there would be war?”’ 

“Oh, He talked rather freely in the family 
as soon as it was known that Lincoln had been 
elected, and he predicted that some of the Southern 
States would secede. The Dents, in St. Louis, were 
rebels. He wrote to them, expressing his sympathy, 
regretting the coming conflict, but telling them that 
the Sou h would be whipt. In the evening of the 
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Poor Paint 
\ The time to complain to 
¥ your painter about the paint 
he uses is Jefore he puts it on 
\ the house. \V 
\ The man who pays the bill should ¢ 
not shirk the responsibility of choos. \\ 
ing the paint. True, the painter 
ought to know paint better than the 
banker, the professional man or the \¥ 
merchant, and if he is a genuine, \V 
trained painter, he does know. The \ 
S trouble is, the houseowner often de- \ 
\ liberately bars the competent, honest \ 
painter from the job by accepting a \ 
\ bid which he ought to know would \ 


make an honest job impossible. 

Inform yourself on paint, secure 
your bids on the basis of Pure White 
Lead and Pure Linseed Oil, and 
then (quite important) see that you 
get them. 


The purity of White Lead can be defi- 
nitely determined even by the novice, in 
two minutes. A blowpipe is needed, but 
we will supply that instrument free to 
anyone interested in painting, together 
with instructions for its use; also a simple 
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\\ and direct treatise on the general subject = 
\\ of painting, written especially for the /LX\ 
S laymen rN 
\. Ask for “Test Equipment R. mi 
~ NATIONAL LEAD CO. g EH 
in whichever of the follow- N 
ing cities is mearest yous 
New York, Boston, Buffalo, 
Chicago, Cincinnati, Cleve- 
X land, St. Louis, Philadelphia 8 | 
S (ohn T. Lewis & Bros. Co.); N 
\ Pittsburgh (National Lead oN 
\ & Oil Company) 
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day on which President Lincoln made his first call 











for troops a public meeting was held in Galena, at 
which father presided. He never went to the leather 
store after that meeting to put up a package or do 
any other business.”’ 

‘Did you ever see President Lincoln?” 

*“*Oh, certainly. I first saw him when I went to 
Washington with my father, who had been called 
there to receive his commission as lieutenant gen- 
eral. I fancy I am the only person living who was 


present at the meeting. Genera] Horace Porter may 








HARTSHORN 
SHADE ROLLERS 


Bear the script name of 
Stewart Hartshorn on label. 
Get ‘‘ Improved,’’ no tacks required. 
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have been there, but as to that I am not certain. 
We were shown into the Cabinet room and saw the 
President at a long table, with Secretary Seward at 
his right and Secretary Stanton at his left. Mr. 
Lincoln arose, shook hands with my father, and then 
introduced him to all the members of the Cabinet. 
The President read his speech of presentation and 


father read his thanks from a paper which he took 
from his pocket.”’ 
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Sexual 
Facts 


Theinformation in these books 
willinsure marita! happiness and 


save mankind untold suffering. 


The Sex Series 


The only COMPLETE SERIES of 
books pubiished on delicate subjects. 
| Written in a manner understood by 

every person and information given 
which should not be hidden by false or foolish modesty. 
Commended by medical authorities everywhere. 
Four books to boysand men, Four books to girlsand women. 
“Young Boy.” “ Young Girl.” 
“Young Man.” ‘Young Woman.” 
** Young Husband.” “Young Wife.” 
“ Man of Forty-five.” ‘Woman of Forty-five.” 


@1 a copy each, post free. Table of contents free. 


Vir Publishing Co 1162 Land Title Bldg Phile Pa 
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Miss Katherine Giles, Cotton Queen.— There 


js a young woman, Miss Katherine Giles, in busi- A Stove That 


ess in Wall Street, who, it is averred, can turn the 
ni 

tide of cotton speculation so that operators may “Makes Good” 
Jose or win millions of dollars, She has been called 


the Cotton Queen, and her business is to keep track 


















of the cotton crop. At one time her reports on cot- B Baking prerne the quality of a stove. 
ton conditions, differing from the Government re- ut every stove doesn’t pass the test. 
turns by a large percentage, increased cotton values No stove bakes bread, ples, cakes— 
by some $3,000,000. everything that’s bakable—quite as well 
A reporter on the New York Sun recently asked as the New Perfection Wick 
Miss Giles to tell how she happened to engage in Blue Flame Oil Cook-Stove. 
this career, and of her first business experiences. Besides, the ee New Perfec- 
She said: tion” stove makes the kitchen 
It was my good fortune to be associated in busi- a cool and pleasant place in 
ith one of the finest men in New York City, aC . : 
se him, I am very frank to say, I owe all my which to do the baking. Do 
success. He was a cereal statistician and his office the family cooking; broil the 
js now scarcely a stone’s throw away. He could steak ; prepare the meals— 
look ahead and see the possibilities of my career, F : ‘ fd 
and so was insistent upon my making my own way. ev ery separate item o omes- 
I started in with him as a clerk at $8 a week ru-| f1C work done over the flame 


ling slips such as these, upon — were written the of the 
reports of the cereal crops. From this point I rose 


from one position to another, each time the added 
responsibility carrying with it an increase in salary, 

One of the proudest moments in my career was 
when I was entrusted with the key of the letter box. |’ 0 5 
It seemed to me then that I had risen quite as far Wick Blue Flame il Cook- tove 
as I possibly could. I took great pains in laying . K aaa 
out and arranging the cards on the desk according se tal adds to your satisfaction because It's all done so 
to States and counties, so that when my employer quickly and so well. The “New Perfection” sur- 
came he would find all ready for him. It was also passes the performance of any other stove. Its 
my duty to see that the subscribers all senstved their quick heat saves moments; its cleanliness saves 
copies of the farm papers which we sent out with the EN ay 8 economy saves expense; ios eeu 
reports. ante ; - 

After a while I was promoted to tabulating the principle of blue flame combustion saves you phys- 
reports and finally to figuring, and eventually went ical discomfort. No other kitchen appliance will 
so far as tp make my own calculations, and you can take the place of the “New Perfection” oil stove. 
If not with your dealer, write our nearest agency. 


imagine this made me feel quite important. The 
The Kayo LAMP Just such a lamp as 















thing I dreaded most of all was the composition of 
the report from the material at hand. I used to 
you've been look- 
ing for. Made with artistic sim- 


worry about that more than anything else, but since 
I have been in business for myself and write the re- 
rt from my own calculations it holds no terrors e8 ‘ ; 
” ‘ plicity and fine proportions, Beautifully nickeled; hence 
easily cleaned. Very handy to fill and trim. If not with 
your dealer, write our nearest agency. 


for me. 
I got along nicely until after I had been receiving 
STANDARD OIL COMPANY 
(Incorporated) 


a salary of $25 a week for some time, when I got 
restless and wanted, yet feared, to branch out for 
myself, I decided I had got in a rut and needed 
something heroic to bring me cut of it. 

One day I went to my employer and made a sug- 
gestion about the business which, as I look back 


upon it now, I see was none of my affairs, I also| Im the most influential American Homes THE LITERARY DIGEST is a weekly 

wanted a raise in salary. My employer looked up visitor. In these homes it is carefully, thoughtfully read by the entire family circle. 

suddenly, : : : . f read | hat h . * 
Tiss dacsshlitin™ tiaecks. Quality of circulation and responsiveness of reader are elements that have given THE 


“Oh, no,” I returned quickly, having in mind a! LITERARY DIGEST high prestige among the great magazines of national circulation. 


man in the office who had been discharged the week 
OniSAELIReGrigeratortoluse 
























had certainly thrown all the fat in the fire by my 
impetuosity. 

“Yes,” he returned, ‘‘you are dissatisfied, and I 
don’t want any one in my employ who feels that 
way.” 





previously for this very reason, and thinking that I | 
er eS ee 






HE HEALTH of yourself and family is in danger if you With a cloth wrung from hot water, This is not true of most refrig- 


a) - : . # {en most oth f ators than The Monroe. erators—no matter what is claimed by the makers. 
I insisted I was not dissatisfied, only that I felt Becauie The Monroe is the ony SAREE pcaicalatavateoamasion This is why The Monroe 1s installed in the best flats and apart- 
T had got in a rut and wanted to get out of it. Then It can be kept thoroughly, spotlessly, germlessly clean. ments, ceupied by people who care—aud why The Monroe is 
744 “eT A is Most other refrigerators have cracks and corners whichean- found today in a large majority of the very best homes in the 
added, hope some day to go in for myself. not becleaned. Here particles of food collect andbreedgerms United States. : 
My employer stared hard at me, but didn’t say by the million, These germs get into your food and make And it’s why you snouid have The Monroe in your home—for 
S ’ ) 


it poison, and the tamily suffers—from no traceable cause, the sake of knowing your food is clean, and to protect the family’s 
The Monroe Refrigerator has no cracks or sharp corners. health at the same time. So, in your own interest, read care- 

The interior is made of one piece of seamless porcelain ‘ully our liberal offer below: 

ware an inch thick (construction patented) with every cor- 

ner rounded. | 
The Monroe can be sterilized and rendered germlessly 


clean in every part in an instant by simply wiping it out 


much and the matter was dropt. I went back to my 
desk feeling that somehow I had made a fearful mess 
of things and in all probability would be discharged. 

1 felt ready to cry, and not daring to talk further 
on the subject I went home to mother as fast as I 
could get there and had a good cry. But mother 
said: ‘‘It’ll be all right. Don’t worry. Just go 
ahead and do the best you can and it will come out 
all right.’ 

This in a measure soothed me for the time being. 


But on the second morning—the day following was NOTE 


Decoration Day—I went down to the office in fear You cam. 
e . . t 

and trembling and there, just as I expected, on my | Monroe 
desk lay that official envelope that I had been dread- } Refrigerator 


. or anything 
‘ing. like it from 


I opened the letter and read it. It said: “If you | *y dealer 


or agent. 


wish to go into business for yourself it seems best | We sell di- 
that you do it now.” Well, everything got black | ct toveus 


and to you 
we are di- 


















Write to-day for The Monroe Catalog. Pick out the size and 
style refrigerator you wish to try. at the same time convince us D 
your own way that you are entitled to enjoy our trust and confi- 
dence and we'll send it to you at once, all freight preprid. Youll not 
be under any obligation to keep it unless you want to. When the 
refrigerator comes. use: t and test it inyour own home in your own 
way for 60 days. Then decide whether you wish to keep it or not. 
Remember, all the risk and expense are ours, not yours, We 
could not afford to make this liberal offer unless we knew positively 
that you'd find every claim /rnve and would keep The Monroe after 























4 4 the trial was over. 
GREAT BEAR SPRING WATER Londen tt MONROE REFRIGERATOR CO., Station 8, Cineinnati, Ohio 
‘i your name and = 
“Its Purity has made it famous.” address now, — 
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JOIN THE ARMY OF 
PROF. CHAS. MUNTER’S 


NU LIFE 


WEARERS 


A 














Straightens Round 
Shoulders and 
Compels Deep and 


Proper Breathing, 
NULIFE is a wonderful invention 
by Professor Charles Munter, which 


transforms men, women and chil- 
dren into strong, healthy people. 


NULIFE gives you a distinguished 
military bearing, expands the 

: chest from 2 to 6 
inches and reduces 
large protruding 
stomachs. 


NULIFE accomplishes 
immediately what 
only military training 


or a long course in 


physical culture can 
SS accomplish. 

NULIFE has transformed millions of round- 
shouldered, narrow-chested men and women 
iato perfect specimens of physicaldevelopment. 
NULIFE gives women a beats 
tiful well-rounded figure, with or 
without a corset. 


NULIFE makes children grow 
strong and erect, developing them 
physically and mentally. 

NULIEE formerly sold through 
agents throughout the world for 
$5.00. Now sent direct to you 


by mail for$3.00and guaranteed 
egg will do al) that is claimed 
or 


Send your height, weight and 

chest measure (not bust measure) 

and state whether male or female, with your name and 

address plainly written to receive prompt attention. 

Free illustrated booklet % **What Nulife Will Do 
Y YOU. 


Proressor Cnas. MuNtTeErR 
NULIFE COMPANY 
Dept. 101, 13-15 West 34th St., near Sth Ave., 
New York City. 

































A Happy 
Marriage 


Depends 
largely on a knowl- 
edge of the whole truth 
about self andsex and their 
relation to life and health. 
This knowledge does not come 

intelligently of itself, nor correct- 
ly from ordinary everyday sources. 


(Illustrated) 8) ? 
by William H. Walling, A.M., M D., imparts in 
a clear, wholesome way, in one volume: 

Knowledge 2 Young Man Should Have, 
Knowledge a Young Husband Should Have, 
Knowledge a Father Should Have, 
Knowledge a Father Should Impart to His Son, 
Medical Knowledge a Husband Should Have, 
Knowledge a Young Woman Should Have, 
Knowledge a Young Wife Should Have, 
Knowledge a Mother Should Have, 
Knowledge a Mother Should Impart to Her Daughter. 
Medical Knowledge a Wife Should Have. 
Rich Cloth Binding, Full Gold Stamp, Illustrated, $2.00 
Write for “‘ Other People’s Opinions ” and Table of Contents 


Puritan Pub. Co., Dept. B, Phila., Pa. 


















{before me. The worst had come. Finally I plucked 
up courage to ask my employer when he wanted me 
to leave. 
‘‘Leave?"’ he said. ‘‘I don’t want you to leave. 
I want you to stay right here. You want to go in 
| for yourself, don’t you? Well, here is your oppor- 
| tunity.”’ 
| I thought it over, then pointed out that that would 
| scarcely be feasible for the reason that others, know- 
ing I had been in this man’s employ, might think I 
favored him in affording him advance information 
concerning the reports. He agreed that I was right. 

I had some $400 belonging to him for the yearly 
subscriptions of the farm papers. Before I had a 
) chance to return it he said, ‘*You take that as my 

| contribution toward your success,” 

My employer became my first subscriber and has 
since continued as such, tho to-day I have subscribers 
all over the world, even so far away as Bombay, 
India. 


MORE OR LESS PUNGENT 


Double-crossed.—Tue Darropir——‘‘Great 
als! Rosey, old chap, what happened you? 
the spotted fever?’’ 

THE Rose (fiercely)—‘‘I’ve been Burbanked, 
that’s all.” —Puck. 


pet- 
Got 





Experience Enough.-—‘ Your mistress tells me, 
Jane, that you wish to leave and become an attend- 


ant at a lunatic asylum of a)) places. Why, what 


experience have you had?’’ 


“Well, sir, ve been here three years.” —Sacred 


ft fy / i, 
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PROFESSOR—“I certainly must get this umbrella 
reframed.” —Jugend (Munich). 





Simple Art Rules.—The Munich /ugend has <lis- 

covered five new signs by which to detect the school 
to which a painter belongs: (1) If he paints the sky 
gray and the grass black, he belongs to the good old 
classical school; (2) if he paints the sky blue and 
| the grass green, he is a realist; (3) if he paints the 
sky green and the grass blue, he is an impressionist; 
(4) if he paints the sky yellow and tlhe grass purple, 
he is a colorist: (5) if he paints the sky black and 
the grass red, he shows possession of great decorative 
talent.—Christian Register. 


Referring to the Rib.—WoMAN-suUFFRAGE AD- 
VOCATE: (to Speaker Cannon)—‘‘I maintain that 
woman has always been the prime factor in this 
world.”’ 

UncLe Jor (blandly)—‘‘Oh, I don’t know. In 


the very beginning woman was only a side issue.’’— 








Judge. 
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| \datalan & WAGNALLS COMPANY, NEW YORK ; 
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Peekskill Academy 


th Year begins Sept. 22. Over3.( 7 
76 College Preparatory. Cottages and mee 


Enrollment UPPER SCHOOL, 


(A 
908) LOWER SCHOOL, aby Fe) ite 


For catalogue addres 
THE PRINCIPALS, Lock Box D, Peekskill, N.Y 


NEw YORE, New York, 2042 Fifth Avenue. 


MRS. HELEN M. SCOVILLE's 


. SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
Classica) School. Music, Art, Languages 
socia) life. Special and regular studies. 
cise. Summer Travel Party, sailing June 


Students, 
Mmitories, 





Home care and 
Cites ate 





rR 


New Jersty, Bordentown-on-the-Delaware. 


BORDENTOWN MILITARY INSTITUTE 


Our first aim is to make strong, manly, successful men— 
mentally, morally. College and business preparation. 
Illustrated book and school paper, 


Rey. T.H. Landon, A.M., D.D., Prin.; Lieut. -Col T.D.Landon, Comm’a’t 


STOCKBRIDGE HALL =“ ¥=48 


College Preparatory and Home School i 
ALICE DUFOUR, A.M. (Columbia), Principal, “eee mE. 


The Pratt Teachers’ Agency 


R Pied Fifth Avenue, New York 
Advinen parents nbn sahoolan WOM. Or PRAT ae 
LOOKING FOR A SCHOOL OR CAMP? 


YOU CAN FIND the SCHOOL WANTED 
by writing SCHOOL AGENCY, 826-41 Park Row, New York 
is the title peat 


SUCCESSFUL TEACHING book on_ teaching, 


embracing prize studies by a number of practi 
ceachers in different parts of the country. Vnlodtes 
introduction by James M. Greenwood, Supt. of Schools, 
Kansas City, Mo. Cloth, $1.00 net; by mail, $1.08, Funk 
¥ Wagna))s Company, New York. 


') Strong Arms 


For 10c in stamps or coin 


I will send as Jong as they last, one of my 
charts showing exercises that will quickly 
build up shoulders, arms, forearms, 


and hands without any apparatus. The 
are beautifully illustrated withtwenty half- 
wei tonecuts. Regular price, 25 cents. 


PROF. ANTHONY BARKER 


44 Barker Bldg. 110 West 42d St., N. ¥. City 


YUST READY _ 


7 
Manikin Chart 


16 inches high, beautifully lithographed in natural 
colors, and neatly folded and mounted in a cloth book 
cover 10x7 inches. All the organs are clearly shown 
by hinging one over the other in their respective 
places Each part numbered and carefully indexed, 
Invaluable in the home or school. 

I, INTERNAL ORGANS OF CHEST AND ABDO- 
MEN (21 organs shown). 


physically, 







































II. Muscurar System (61 organs shown). 
III, CrrcuLtatory System (51 organs shown). 
IV. Nervous System (39 organs shown). 
V. SKELETON: INTERNAL ORGANS (104 organs 
shown). 
OF THE 
Cloth cover. Price, $1.50 each | 
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Tartarlithine is the antidote to the 
ing which causes Rheumatism and Gout 
or appliances cannot reach the seat of the troubles. 
tarlithine does not upset the stomach. 

A Spotswood, N. J., physician writes: ‘‘ These cases (old 
chronic, of gouty origin) are the very kind in which I use 
Tartarlithine, with the happiest results to both pa- 
tient and myself.”’ 


[FREE SAMPLE 


McKESSON & ROBBINS, Dept. M, 98 Fulton St., New York 
(Sole Agents for the Tartarlithine Co.) 


urie acid poison- 
External remedies 
Tar- 





TISM sent free on request 


and our booklet on RHEUMA- | 
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Not Disappointed.—-It is: worth reviving, that 
ons little story of one of the princely grandsons 
who asked Queen Victoria for a sovereign and re- 
ceived instead a lecture against extravagance in the 
royal handwriting. The boy politely thanked her. 
“Dearest Grandmama—lI received your letter, and 
hope you will not think I was disappointed because 
yoa could not send me any money. It was very 
kind of you to give me good advice I sold your 


letter for £4 108." —Transcript. 


Parlous Times.—‘‘A man’ has to draw it fine 
these days.” 

“What do you mean?”’ 

“Staying ten minutes after office hours each day 
will probably make a good impression, but staying 
fifteen is liable to excite suspicion that you are 
monkeying with your books.” —Kansas City Journal. 


” 





No Chance to Talk.—Mrs. CrimsonBEAK— 
“John, you yawned twice while we were calling on 
that lady.” 

Mr, CRIMSONBEAK—‘‘Well, dear, you didn’t ex- 
pect me to keep my mouth closed all the time, did 
you?’ —Yonkers Statesman. 


The Way They Do It.—The scientists are find- 
ing out many things about ancient nations, some of 
which may be true and some not. Inference is often 
advanced as fact. Guesses grow into possibilities, 
and possibilities into probabilities and probabilities 
into certainty. Dr. M. G. Kyle tells a story which 
illustrates one method of argument. An Assyriolo- 
gist boasted to an Egyptologist that ‘‘the Assyrians 
understood electric telegraphy because we have 
found wire in Assyria.’’ ‘‘Oh,”’ said the other, ‘‘we 
have not found a scrap of wire in Egypt, therefore 
we know the Egyptians understood wireless teleg- 


raphy.""—Home Herald. 


Stage Presence of Mind.—Tue Vian (when 
the cartridge failed to explode).—‘‘Take that lead 
pill in your heart-rt, curr-se you! By George! What 
a wonderful invention these new noiseless guns are)’’ 


—Puck, 


Experienced.—‘‘ Never mind, dear,” he said, re- 
assuringly, as she raised her sweet face from his 
shoulder, and they both saw the white blur on his 
coat; ‘‘it will all brush off.’ 

“‘Oh, Charlie,”’ she burst out, sobbing, hiding her 











| 
| 


face again upon his whitey shoulder; ‘ how do you. 


know?’’—Somerville Journal. 


CURRENT EVENTS 


Foreign. 


May 3.—Thirty persons are arrested in Caleutta 
on charges of being implicated in a plot to over- 
throw British rule in India and murder officials. 
Major General Sir James Willcocks routs the 
Afghan bands advancing through Khyber Pass. 

It is reported from Lisbon that the Government 
has decided not to prosecute those implicated 
in the assassination of the King and Crown 
Prince, owing to the prominence of the persons 
involved. 

‘May 7.—Premier Asquith presents the budget to 
the House of Commons; he recommends that 


old-age pensions be provided from the national 
treasury and that the duty on sugar be reduced. 


Domestic. 


GENERAL. 


May 1—The Federal Treasury statement for April 


shows an excess of expenditures over receipts 
of nearly $16,000,000. 


May 5.—Union Pacific stockholders authorize the 


directors to issue $100,000,000 in bonds. 


May 6.—The battleship fleet arrives at San Fran- 
cisco. 


WASHINGTON. 
May 2—The Diplomatic and Consular Appropria- 


tion Bill is passed by the Senate. 


A bill appropriating $250,000 for relief of suf- 
ferers from tornadoes in the South is passed by 
the House. 


May 6.—A Child Labor Bill for the District of 
Columbia is passed by the Senate. 
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Do Your Own Typewriting 
OUR letters and all your other matter must be type- 
written these days or people will think you are away 
behind the times. Nobody likes to puzzle over hand: 
writing. A typewriter will also save your time and make easy 
what is very slow and tedious work with pen, Every woman 
and boy and girl should have a typewriter, as well as every 
business and professional man, A typewriter teaches you to 


be neat and makes you careful of your spelling, grammar and 
punctuation. Everybody cannot afford a $100 machine, but 


Everybody Can Afford the Junior 


and anybody can learn to operate it. Don’t think that the 
Junior is a plaything because it costs only $15. The Junior 


does neat, beautiful work that cannot be told from the work 


of the $100 machines. It takes sizes of paper just as large, 
and it has the same Universal Keyboard, with 84 characters 
in alJ]—six more than some big machines. Makes two carbon 
copies. Writesin sight. Built of best pressed chilled steel 
to withstand hard usage of a lifetime. Wonderfully simple 
and compact, it can be carried about as easily as a camera, it 
can be set anywhere while you are using it, and it can be 
tucked away anywhere when you are not using it. 


A Real, Practical Business Machine 
THE JUNIOR TYPEWRITER 


Young People i 
can make money with the Junior at 
ome by doing writing for other 
people. The Ril cate you could 
give them. It will make the boy 
business-like, and give hima big lead 
over his fellows. The girl who learns 


Harvest for Salesmen | 
The Junioris demonstrated on sight. 
Evershody falls in love with it. Ev 
ery body gladly pays its smali price 
Most wonderful money-maker on 
market. Liberal terms assure you ot 
large sums weekly Business wilt 
to operate the Junior can take a po- quickly grow so that you will open an 
sition and use anystandard machine. _ office and employ gir! demonstrators. 
Send for a Junior This Very Day 
To own one of these compact, thoroughly practical, beautiful 
little machines will give you constant pleasure. Send $15 in 
bank draft, registered letter or express or post-office money or- 


der. The machine will be shipped express prepaid the same 
day. You run norisk. If yon don't like the machine send it back 


and your money wi) be returned at once, Write anyway for 
our booklet which tells about the Junior, Do it now. Address 


JUNIOR TYPEWRITER COMPANY 


102 Worth Street, New York 








Write for booklet, ‘‘ Hints on Shaving,” stating your dealer’s name, and whether 
or not he handles the Carbo Magnetic Razor:—We will then arrange so that 
you can test one for 30 days without obligation on your part to purchase. 
Firm of 
A. L, SILBERSTEIN, 
445-447 Broadway, New York 


Carbo- 
Magnetic 
Strop 


$1.00 


Double con- 
cave for 


heavy beards 
$3.00 


Set of two 
in leather 
case 


$5.50 


Hollow 
Ground 
as illustrated 


$2.50 


THE Hox . + ae 
Meagnelic 


f 
cS % ~ RAZOR 


NO GRINDING 
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Wess Just the Book for International $.§. Lessons, July—Dec., 1908 






















I, Itis the first and only interwoven history 
of this period, containing all of the two Samuels, 
the two Kings, and the two Chronicles (except Gene- 
alogies in I. Chronicles), and parts of four other 
books arranged in one 


Ghe ROYAL HOUSES 
of ISRAEL AND JUDAH 


An Interwoven History and Harmony of Samuel, Kings, and Chronicles. 
George O. Little, D.D., Professor of Pastoral Theology, Howard University, Washington. 


A labor-saving proposition for the preacher and Bible student. 2 I 
Prof. George O. Little’s ‘‘A Harmony of Samuel, Kings and Chronicles”’ is. 


IT IS UNIQUE IN THIS, THAT 





By Prof. 


That is what 


line for line. The student can, by glancing at the 
opposite page, substantiate and verify the history 
that is interwoven from the variant sources in 
each separate paragraph or sentence. 








IV. It is presented 





comprehensive story of || 
the Hebrew Monarchy. 


II, It is the only 
Harmony of parallel 
passages arranged in 
parrallel columns line 
by line, showing to the 
eye, by blank spaces 
and parentheses, the 
omissions, variations, 
and disagreements of 
the different accounts. 





Ill. It is the first 
and only combination 
of Interwoven History 
and Harmony on op- 
posite pages corres- 
ponding to each other 
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SPECIAL OFFER | 
OPEN TILL JUNE [5th 





Homiletic Review 
one full year - 


Royal Houses of 
‘Israel and Judah _ 5.00 


\{ problemsin thecase,and 
p | affording a precious aid 









|| in modern literary 


form, doing away with 
the arbitrary divisions 
of chapter and verse. 


V. Itisa complete, 
\1 conservative and con- 
| nected story of the 
|] royal houses of Israel 
|} and Judah, that at- 
tracts interest and helps 
to a clear view of the 
period as separated nar- 
ratives cannot do. 


$5.00 





‘““T regard it as ex- 
tremely valuable; done 
with painstaking schol- 
arship; facing fairly the 


$6.00 


to Biblical students.”’— 








Teunis S. Hamlin, D.D. 











SIGN THIS COUPON AND MAIL TO-DAY 





FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY 
44-60 East 23d Street, New York 


Gentlemen :—I accept your offer of ** The Homi- 
letic Review” ($8.00) one year and “The Royal 
Houses of Israel and Judah,”’ cloth ($3.00), both for 
$3.00, which amount I enclose herewith. It is un- 
derstood that if the work is unsatisfactory for any 
reason, I may return it to you within five days, and 
my remittance will be refunded and my subscrip- 
tion cancelled. 


ORR PUREE EOE TOOSSSSOSTOOSOOSSOSOSSE See 


L.D. 
May 16-08 
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WE WILL GIVE THIS UNIQUE, 
HELPFUL AND TIMELY BOOK, 
the regular price of which is $3.00, 
and THE HOMILETIC REVIEW 
($3.00), six dollar’s worth for the 
price of one year’s subscription for 
‘*The Review,’’ $3.00. ‘‘The Homi- 
letic Review”’ is the only original, 
high-class homiletic periodical in 
the world. 


Remember the Sunday Schoo! les- 
sons from July to December this 


year, are in Samuel and Kings. 



























The Preparation of 
Manuscripts for the Printer 


Contains directions to authors 
on the manner of preparing copy, 
§ correcting proofs, and notes on sub- 
q@ mitting manuscripts for publication. 


The New York Evening Mail: “Isat 
once the most exhaustive and the most 
succinct of the many books at the service 
of the young author.” 
1zmo, cloth, 148 pp. 
Price, 7$ cents, net, 








Copyright, 1906, Pirie MacDonald. 
Ry FRANK H, VIZETELLY, F. 8, A. Associate Editor of the Standard Dictionary. 
By Mail, 83 cents) FUNK @ WAGNALLS COMPANY, Publishers, NEW YORK By Mail, 83 cents. 


A DESK-BOOK OF 
ERRORS IN ENGLISH 


It treats the hundred and one 
questions that arise in daily speech 
and correspondence which are not 
touched on by the dictionary. 


The New York Times: “The scope 
and plan of the volume, which is of handy 
size and alphabetical arrangement, strike 


one as pleasantly sane and sound.” 


12mo, cloth, 240 pp- 
Price, 73 cents, net. 








‘Cash for Back Numbers of The Literary Digest | 


For Lirerary Dicests, whole numbers 825, 833, 861, 862, 
‘866, 888 and 8q4 and semiannua) indexes for volumes 16, 
18, 20, 24, 26 and 27, returned to us at once in good condi- 
tion, we will pay ten cents a copy or credit the amount on 
4ubscription. 

Funx & WaGNALLS Company, 


44-60 East 23d Street, ~*.° re New York 





‘TOLSTOY’S ESSAYS AND LETTERS. Con- 
taining new translations by AvtmMzerR Maupe. 12mo, 


Goth, 372 pages $1.00. Funk & Wagnalls Company, 








THE INCUBATOR BABY 


The cleverest and most unique story of the year, b: 


ELLIS PARKER BUTLE 


**A delicious satire which will be enjoyed by all 











families where the real baby, reared by the natural 


ocesses, is the monarch of the crib, and all intervens 
ing spaceand time.”’—Pittsburg Post. 12 mo, cloth, 75¢c. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY He NEW YORK 
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FOR THE CONSERVATIVE INVESTOR 


How to Invest 
—=MONEY— 


By CEORCE CARR HENRY 


Nigger volume presents in clear form the 

simple principles of investment and af. 
fords the reader a working knowledge of the 
various securities—stocks, bonds, mortgages, 
etc., which are available, and their relative 
value and adaptability to different require- 
ments. 











CONTENTS: 
Seer - , 
. General Principles of Inves 

SE Bathoad Motiease Nona 
III. Railroad Equipment Bonds. 
IV. Real Estate Mortgages. 
. Industrial Bonds. 

VI. Public Utility Bonds. 

VII. Municipal Bonds. 
VIII. Stocks. 

IX. Market Movements of Securities, 


12mo, cloth, 75 cts., net; by mail, 82 cts. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY 
44-60 East 23d Street, New York 














JUST READY 





AND 


How to Hold an Audience 


BY 
GRENVILLE KLEISER 


Author of “ How to Speak in Public” 


NEW collection of successful recitations, 
sketches, stories, poems, monologues. 
Besides many new selections, some of which 
were written expressly for this work, several 
old favorites are included. 


Favorite Selections by Favorite Authors 


Including 
James Whitcomb Riley Tom Masson 
Eugene Field W. D. Nesbit 


Walt Whitman Charles Follen Adams 
William Henry Drummond Fred. Emerson Brooks 


Robert J. Burdette Thomas Bailey Aldrich 
Mark Twain Charles Batell Loomis 
Paul Laurence Dunbar S. E. Kiser 

Bill Nye Nixon Waterman 
Finley Peter Dunne Joe Kerr 

Edward Everett Hale S. W. Foss 

W. J, Lampton Ben Kin 


Richard Mansfield Wallace frwin 
And many others 

Mr. Kleiser gives also some practical suggestions as 
to the most successful methods of delivering humorous 
or other selections so that they may make the strongest 
impression upon an audience. The book will not only 
be found to be just what teachers, elocutionists, actors, 
orators, and after-dinner speakers ha ve been waitin, 
for, but it will also furnish entertaining material to rea 
aloud to the family. 


$1.00 net ; $1.11 by mail 





FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY 
44-60 East 23d Street, New York 























TOLSTOY AND HIS PROBLEMS. A scholarly 


essay on Tolstoy and his beliefs, by AytMER MAuDB, 


12mo, cloth, 226 pages, $1.00. Funk & W 
Company, Pubs., New York. 


Our readers are asked to mention THE LITERARY DIGEST when writing to advertisers, 
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anhattan Beach 


(New York) 


The most beautiful and desirable loca- | 
tion on the North Atlantic coast now | 





Opened to Builders of Summer Homes | 


For years this beautifully located and finely Manhattan Beach is just far enough from 
developed property, less than sixty minutes New York to be entirely removed from the 
from the heart of New York, has been re- city environment and yet within easy reach. 
garded as the best location in America for It lies between the Atlantic Ocean and pic- 
| seashore homes. Its splendid hotels, two turesque Sheepshead Bay, absolutely assur- 
| anda half miles of unsurpassed water front, ing a delightful temperature. Its broad 
| fine bathing and magnificent board walk boulevards and streets are macademized 
| are world-famous. Every condition has and lined with granolithic walks. It has a 
now become ideal for the establishing of an complete sewerage system, water and gas, 
exclusive residential colonyand the property electric light, telephone and telegraph ser- 
has finally been divided into building plotsas_ vice. All wires and mains are located in neu- 
a culmination of elaborate, long-laid plans. tral zones at the rear of the building plots. 











Send for our book, which is beautifully illustrated and gives complete information. It explains the 


careful but sensible restrictions which make this such a genuinely high class property—its seclusion, 
but proximity to other resorts, and the unquestioned financial opportunity this property represents. 


MANHATTAN BEACH ESTATES 


192 BROADWAY (Room 5) 
NEW YORK 


Ocean Breezes” 
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WESTERN STATES EASTERN STATES 

Under New Country Attracts Settlers— | « Lon Island Hill To Hi ” 
Public Land grr J\STOCK RANCH) serene, tarmors, truit-eromer, truck), Nk, SANE Mt top Home” 
OPEN ror ENTRY ,,!.; 





In Central Oregon 920 acres Winning West along the new transconti- leomses, Apple‘and Peach Orchards, 17 Acres. 
on both sides of the De-} nental line in the Da ekotas, Montana, Idaho | $25,000.00, $5,000.00 cash, balance on mort@nge 


schutes River along more | and Washington. Maps and descriptive SAMUEL SWETT, Huntington, 
Eden Valley, Southern Wyoming lands than four miles of its course; | books FREE from F. A. MILLER, General ato 





ia? ho hg ocd gy pcre pemeinder, cpland (not too | SOUTHERN STATES Richnond Boro. = monthir 
20 down holds valuable farm 1 C 


i . ithi ward, Write to-day for descriptive folder, 

timber; partly within Cas map, etc. New York and Richmond Land 
number three. Districts 1 and 2 all entered. 
Water now being delivered in district num- 


cades Natura) Forest and sos 2 
\ fiioketore Having pretesanos Hammond, | ee ee Home: Improvement Co. » 200 Broadway, New York. 
grazing rights on Reserve; | beautiful two- story residence; 10 rooms; 











150,000 ACRES— ies atral meadow, | BS GEE ene Sage, Milwaukee Y. CITY LOTS—MAPLET 














ber 1, where great activity prevails, Land in 


: +43 : Tacres of ground, under fence; near Ham- 
district numbe «3 equal to best lands in dis- idea) conditions for live- 
a 


mond, 55 miles from New Orleans. Price, | For months ot ‘June, J daly, August, fur 











tricts 1 and 2. ter assessment $30 per acre stock; water and climate un-) $4500’ Terms. W. F.B K, 511 Hibernia } nished apartment of seven light rooms aitu- 

payable in ten years. Immense irrigation sys- ‘can of taant oe new | Bank Building, New Or Gushoome. ated in the nineties ne near Riverside Drive. 
. r . ean 

tem now being completed. State fully protects Own 0 Sand, acjoiming BLUE GRASS 

your Pde om P Write to-day yo 4 — Bac Me cere Po 3 0 0. A CR E (stock FARM BOX Ith, LITERARY DIGEST. 

cents in stamps for pamphlet and official ma , est in Loudoun County, Va. ours from fe -% 

Datateinn fall particulare as to filing on these acre; railroad survey touches | W wher F — condltier Otteade & @. On Housatonic River, 

lands. Filings made without leaving home. = bargain at $20 an 000. Also | ot} er farms from § 000. | Claude near, Sou nd, acti} 10. acre fare, . good 

PROSPECTIVE BUYERS may consult AWLEY s ss L 
ROBERT LEMON BEND RE ALTY bargain. H. £ HELTON. 


430 Scarritt Bldg., KANSAS CITY, MO. 


me if they want farms in this locality. 
Commissioner of Deeds for Wyoming H. M. MADDE 


Coal Creek, Tenn. 


Bridgeport, Conn, , Box 701. 
EXCHANGE, 
























Lsaemaresnatligee EASTERN STATES |Maine Coast, Casco Bay 
CALI Pi oxE see P 
We invite correspondence trom intending PONTIAC Reidence ecbutt four HOUSE, "3%. ACRE pre we EP EE 


agricul: 
tural or gaming’, Ore i a, ‘Oil or | hundred inland lakes abounding in fal fish. | situated one mile Som lakes Wr wa and 














*h lied. a- “ 
aaa Papas. Choice ofcring: Derwontll’ | joona” Currespondence solicited,” ve | geod’ shade, Shain weads eli sale it by| Farms in New England 
Tur ANGLO-AMERICAN WORPORATION J. BE. SAWYER, § Secretary, Pontiac, Mich. Tune 1. for $2,200, Address [llustrated circular free. Dept. 
667 Mills Bldg., San Francisco. References. BK. H. NELSON, Marsiepaze, Conn. | LELAND, 13 Devonshire St., Boston, Nass, 


(ur readers are asked to mention THE LITERARY DIGEST when writing to advertisers. 
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Shavin 
Stick 





S 


“The only kind that won't smart or dry on the face” 


William 

















A man’s face is too conspicuous and too easily marred 
to risk the consequences of any shaving soap that is 
not as pure and soothing as a test of nearly seven- 
ty-five years has proven Williams’ soap to be. , 

A COMBINATION - 
that will add immensely to your summer’s | 


pleasure——Williams’ Shaving Stick in the nickeled 
hinged-cover box and— 


es Williaa 
ersey Crean 
Toi 


et Soap 


The pure, creamy, refreshing qualities that have made 
Williams’ Shaving Soaps so famous are duplicated in Jersey 
Cream Soap for Toilet use. Price 1§c. 


A VACATION OFFER 


( As a means of quickly popularizing Jersey Cream Soap, and as an inducement to try it { 
® thoroughly, we have made it possible(for a limited time) for any druggist to give to purchasers 
( of 4 cakes of this soap, without extra charge,a handsome, nickeled, hinged-cover soap box. ( 
t The soap is perfection. The box is a beauty and invaluable in traveling, camping, 
yachting or at home. One man writes: “J have often paid 50c. or $1.00 for a 
8 box not half so good.” If your druggist fails to supply you, send 6oc. in ( 
‘ stamps and we will send the 4 cakes of soap and soap box by return mail. : 
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( Address The J. B. Williams Company, Department A, Glastonbury, Conn. Q : 
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